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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
: A S our spring meeting has recently been held, this may be a 


suitable opportunity not only to describe the work of the Union 

but to attempt some assessment of the value of this organisation, 
now in its seventh decade of existence. Its structure is well known ; 
the foundation is, first, legislative assemblies sending duly selected but 
unofficial delegations to the annual conference; next, the council chosen 
on the basis of State equality and constituting the governing body, and, 
finally, the executive committee with a permanent bureau responsible 
for the routine administration. 

Two tests can properly be applied to determine the justification for 
such an institution. They are, first, is the work of such proved utility 
as to attract leading figures of the constituent Parliaments; and, 
second, is it conducted with thrift ? The second question is very easily 
answered. The bureau, which keeps together the member States—at 
_ present between thirty and forty in number—consists of about five 
persons. But they are persons of learning and distinction, of differing 
nationalities, and, of course, capable linguists. At their head is the 
Secretary-General, Professor Leopold Boissier, an eminent Geneva 
internationalist prominent in the work of the International Red Cross, 
and a leading jurist at the University. The annual budget, which is’ 
under 300,000 Swiss francs, shows an almost startling disparity with 
that of any other comparable world institution. The secret here is that 
we maintain only the framework, and on it member States are free to 
erect what they will. We at the centre discourage lavish outlay because 
an austere standard increases the number of Parliaments that can 
afford to co-operate. At the same time there is some competition for 
the honour of entertaining the conference, for it is perhaps the most 
attractive of the numerous meetings of world politicians. It will suffice 
to mention that since the war Cairo, Rome, Dublin and Stockholm 
have received us, and that this year we go to Istanbul. So much for the 
charge, in which perhaps there is some substance, that we find generous 
hosts. 

All this is background. What matters is what type of delegates 
attend, what precisely they do, and what in general is the advantage of 
participation. As proof of quality I need only describe the meeting of 
the council just concluded, where twenty-five States took part. Among 
the delegates, in addition to the late Count Henri Carton de Wiart, 
formerly Prime Minister of Belgium, and Mr. Vougt, Swedish Minister 
of National Defence, there were fifteen Ministers and ex-Ministers, 
eleven Speakers and Deputy-Speakers, including the heads of the 
Belgian and Egyptian Senates and the Speaker of the Yugoslav 
Federal Assembly, as well as the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the French Chamber. 

Since the meeting we have suffered a severe loss by the death of 
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Count Carton de Wiart, our President of Honour. Although he retired . 
from the active presidency in 1947 he continued his active interest 
until the time of his death. The Union owed much to his inspiration, 
to his strong sense of universality and his determination to welcome, | 
if they would come, representatives of all points of view. He contri-| 
buted more than a passive tolerance, he was actively tolerant, and on | 
his experience, which was almost unequalled, for he was one of the | 
most senior of European statesmen, he built up a tradition of 
comprehensive understanding which is the foundation of our work. __ 

The membership of affiliated Parliaments constantly grows. Fifty 
years ago the Union had France, Britain and America. Now it reaches" 
out all over the world. Its very basis is universality. From the time 
of the Budapest conference in 1896, when on the motion of Count | 
Apponyi the Czar was invited (in vain) to send delegates, the Union | 
has guarded jealously the principle of the open door. Under its simple | 
constitution there is and can be no veto on new members. The legis- 
lative body of a sovereign State has an absolute right to form a group 
and demand admission to the Union. This has saved us from some of 
the handicaps of U.N.O., for States excluded by veto from Lake Success 
are members with us, and some of them, such as Italy and Ireland, have 
played a notable role. In this sense we can claim to be the most 
universal organisation in the world. ; 

The Soviet Union, like Eastern Germany, has never sent a delegation 
but the Eastern European States all joined us after the war and 
attended regularly. Though this activity seems now to be suspended, 
only two States, even in the present time of strain, have actually 
withdrawn from membership. Egypt and the Arab League came in 
immediately after the war, Israel followed, and Iran was represented 
this year. Beyond the Middle East we have Pakistan, Ceylon (a most 
enthusiastic member), India (with a member on the executive com- 
mittee) and Burma. A more recent and now very active member is 
Thailand, whose delegates made a journey of record length to attend 
our spring meeting. A friendly message from the President of the 
Indonesian Parliament and inquiries from Japan reveal the warm 
interest of the Far East, which we hope may soon be shared by China. 
A new group was formed this year by delegates of the German Federal 
Republic, who were welcomed as representing Western Germany. 
Great Britain has lost pride of place as the most ancient participating 
_ Parliament because Iceland has now formally joined us. 

Having said so much as to the membership and structure of the 
Union I now come to its official labours. The formal work of the 
year consisted in the study of two problems : that of refugees and that 
of foodstuffs. The following procedure is usual and was followed. 
The subjects were chosen at Christmas by the executive committee and 
remitted to the bureau for the thorough examination of basic docu- 
ments, Careful surveys were then forwarded to the members of the 
delegations who form the appropriate commissions ; in this case the 
political and juridical, and the social and economic. When, therefore, 
these commissions met, the preparatory work was already complete, 
and the politicians could with full knowledge discuss the legislative 
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aspect of the proposals. Naturally the refugees excited special interest 
among the Arab States and Israel, and food supplies among South 
Asian and American delegates. 

There was also a special study of a severely practical and useful 
character concerning international payments for alimony and main- 
tenance. Monsieur Rollin, the well-known Belgian jurist, will make’a 
report on behalf of the Union to a conference called by the Social and 
Economic Council, where the Union enjoys Category A status. We have 
in all seven expert commissions available for such studies, but from 
reasons of economy only two or three can operate each year. 

These commissions assemble for about a week to compose their 
report in preparation for the meeting of the council such as I am 
describing. At this meeting not only are major administrative questions 
decided but the reports of the commissions are examined—not as to the 
merits of their conclusions but merely to decide whether they are to go 
forward to the Assembly. It will be seen, therefore, that we have a 
body of responsible legislators considering international problems with 
an independent mind and free from strict government direction. Of 
course the results have no mandatory force, but it would be hard to 
devise a better milieu for study, and we can justly claim that we create 
the best atmosphere for gaining accurate information and sympathetic 
understanding of difficulties between nations. I should mention here 
what is called the autonomous section. It is really the creation of Sir 
Gilbert (now Lord) Campion, though the chairmanship has now 
passed to Monsieur Blamont, the Clerk of the French National 
Assembly. The publications of this section are technical in character, 
concerning all developments of Parliamentary usage. Naturally 
Erskine May plays a great part in their work. Indeed he is a national 
asset not sufficiently exploited. But of course Parliaments will not all 
follow the British practice, and the autonomous section is capable of 
forming a technical bridge permitting co-operative study among 
legislatures professing very different fundamental philosophies. 

So far I have been dealing with the formal and factual features of the 
Interparliamentary Union. Now I should like to give my own personal 
impression of its special character and ultimate possibilities. We have 
first of all to take into account its history. It began as a working-class 
society comprising a few enthusiasts living around the English Channel 
who could afford to meet occasionally for propaganda. Later it engaged 
the attention of the idealists in Washington. It stemmed from that 
growth of popular opinion in Victorian times which believed that if 
governments could be sidetracked the peoples could maintain peace. 
It was patronised, of course, by all the progressive thinkers of the age 
from Lamartine through Victor Hugo and Mazzini to William Jennings 
Bryan. It demanded a world organisation of peoples and an inter- 
national court. It had strong support from distinguished jurists. 

In form these purposes have been achieved. There is a United 
Nations Organisation ; there is a Hague Court. The Union, which was, 
of course, only one of the organisations inspiring such ideas, has to that 
extent fulfilled its purpose. What, therefore, is its precise position 
to-day ? What field can it cover? Consider its composition. It is 
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totally different from any other body. Its delegates are not specifically — 
directed by their governments ; they have no power to make executive — 
decisions ; they have no special political or economic theory to advance ; 
they are not professional technicians ; thus the Union differs com- | 
pletely, not only from U.N.O. but from Cominform, Comisco or any | 
other body seeking by propaganda to stratify world opinion. Yet the | 
conference is not just a collection of persons of good will. The delegates 

are all responsible elected members of their own Parliaments and many | 
have held governmental office. | 

The Interparliamentary Union seeks in its groups to have repre-— 
sentatives of all parties, and imposes no uniformity even within the - 
ranks of a single delegation. There was a case in point in Dublin last 
year, when one member of the British delegation dissociated himself | 
from his leader on the question of Irish partition. Votes, in fact, are 
often split in the delegations themselves. | 

There is another new type of organisation, the European Union and 
the Council of Europe, nearer to the Interparliamentary Union in 
form. But here there is a very sharp distinction, for membership of 
these is reserved for those who share a particular world view. What | 
then is left for this international society which, for all its seniority and 
experience, is not official, not executive, not scientific, not professional 
and not propagandist ? Such strength as it has is to be found in its 
determination to remain universal. It is true this ideal is not yet 
achieved. But for those who, albeit loyal supporters of the policy of 
their own governments, yet believe that ultimately nations must come | 
together and come together primarily as nations, each with its own 
contribution to make, the Interparliamentary Union is attractive. It 
may reasonably be thought that we have here, though a very general 
yet a real sketch of a world assembly. It cannot go beyond consultation 
because executive power involves the veto, and veto means exclusions. 
‘The prospect of such an unofficial anteroom to the United Nations is 
alluring. What it might be is foreshown in our conferences. There is a 
habit of courtesy, a spirit of freedom, and when delegates become 
acquainted and mutually trustful it is possible to get a precise and even 
a critical view of the policy of a government from its own representa- 
tives. Moreover, although the heaviest part of our financial responsi- 
bility is carried by the great Powers there is no shadow of domination. 
We do, in fact, debate and work in an atmosphere remarkably free from 
the present world regimentation of opinion. 

Finally the Union affords a discussion place for many topics which 
are not affected by che great issue of East and West. One of the 
hindrances to the exact study of world affairs to-day is the tendency to 
fit every problem into a universal pattern. This by no means corre-_ 
_sponds to the facts of the case and is not in the least helpful in finding 
solutions. It is here that our conferences are refreshing. Delegates are 
not called upon to make portentous announcements confirming the 
propaganda which grips the world. Nor do they do so. If these impres- 
sions, which are personal, are correct they certainly encourage an 
effort to develop this modest but mature and useful international 
endeavour. STANSGATE, 


President of the Council, Interparliamentary Union. 


RED CHINA 


| X oe else may come of the duel between President 
Truman and General MacArthur, it has plainly made no 
difference to the Chinese Communists’ determination to fight 
on in Korea. So far from General MacArthur’s dismissal having opened 
the way to a negotiated peace, as was fondly hoped by some who 
should have known better, it was hailed in Peking only as a sign of 
weakness and division among the imperialists. Since then the Com- 
munists have launched their fifth and heaviest attack which, except 
for the Allies falling back a few miles, has brought them nothing but 
the slaughter of thousands of the unhappy peasants whom they fling’ 
into battle so callously and more misery for the wretched Koreans 
whom they profess to serve. Unless the Russians come to their aid far 
more personally and effectively than they have yet done, it would seem 
that the Communists can hope for nothing but a repetition of the same 
disaster. But there appears no end in sight yet for the horrible war 
in Korea. 

But it is not only Korea that has opened many eyes (or should have 
opened them) to the true nature of Chinese Communism. In recent 
months there has been a steady accumulation of evidence as to the 
implacable hostility of the Communists towards every Western contact 
and influence and their determination to root it out. With the memory 
in one’s mind of China’s broad humane philosophy (in which, be it 
remembered, Mao Tse-tung is as deeply read as many of the old 
scholars) and of the ingrained culture of the Chinese, it had seemed 
impossible that Communism would not develop a Chinese form quite 
different from the cold-blooded despotism of Moscow. This hope was 
strengthened by the fact that between 1927, when Chiang Kai-shek 
broke with the Communists and drove Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Russian 
advisers from China, and the end of the second world war there was 
practically no touch between Moscow and the Communists in North- 
West China. 

Further hopes were aroused by the behaviour of the Communists 
when they first entered Shanghai on May 24th, 1949. Mao Tse-tung 
had previously broadcast a message of eight points to its inhabitants 
(the same that he had broadcast to Tientsin before taking the city), 
one of which was specially addressed to foreign merchants, promising 
that so long as they did not meddle in any way in politics (and they 
certainly have not done so) their interests would be fully respected. 
It seemed at first that this promise was to be kept. The Communists’ 
taxation was indeed heavy but it was at least impartial, there was no 
discrimination between Chinese and foreign merchants, and the money 
was honestly spent on public business. Mistakes were made, of course, 
but the crisp administration of the newcomers was generally hailed 
with pleasure after the slipshod corruption of the Kuomintang. 

In this atmosphere there was strong pressure on London from the 
British community in China, both official and mercantile, to recognise 
the new Government. That the recognition, on January 6th, 1950, was 
clumsily accomplished, accompanied by statements that it was purely 
a matter of necessity, and unaccompanied by Australia, Canada, 
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New Zealand or South Africa, was not calculated to make the Com- 
munists feel friendly. So for fifteen months the British Chargé 
d’Affaires has been sitting in Peking never yet having been received by | 
Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister, nowhere nearer establishing diplomatic | 
relations than he was and powerless to help his fellow-British. But — 
even if the recognition had been accorded simultaneously by the whole _ 
Commonwealth, without obiter dicta wounding to Peking’s pride, it _ 
is doubtful whether the result would have been different. As a fellow- | 
Asian backed by thirteen other Asian States, Mr. Nehru might well | 
have expected that his overtures for peace last November would be — 
fairly considered in Peking ; yet in fact he got nothing but a snub. 

The humiliation that China has endured for a century past under — 
the extraordinary privileges of foreigners whose persons and settle- — 
ments were sacrosanct, beyond interference by any Chinese official, 
must fairly be recalled. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was no less eloquent on this — 
subject than the Communists. But all foreign privileges were wiped out 
by the treaties of 1943, since when the foreign settlements have 
become Chinese cities and foreigners themselves as much subject to 
Chinese law as the Chinese. There was no reason why they should not 
have been allowed to continue their avocations in China as freely as 
Chinese may in England, unless it was that to the Communists every 
trace of imperialism is anathema, to be destroyed. 

One symptom of Communist policy which has perhaps not been 
appreciated by general readers as it deserves is their treatment of 
missionaries. The story begins last July, when a party of Chinese 
Christians headed by leaders of the Y.M.C.A., some of whom had sat 
in the National People’s Political Conference for the proclaiming of 
the Communist Government on October 1st, 1949, went to Peking to 
interview Chou En-lai, the Premier, who, in the course of the discus- 
sions, condemned all missionaries as the “ tools of imperialist aggres- 
sion’’ and not to be trusted. The deputation subsequently published a 
manifesto, lamenting their sins, their misguided connection with the 
imperialists, promising amendment and (a curious promise for a 
religious body) to endeavour to make the peasants understand the 
Government’s agrarian reform measures. 

This manifesto was strongly disapproved by other Christians, and 
the Chinese Anglican Bishops of the Church Missionary Society also 
published a manifesto, which merely emphasised that imperialism and 
aggression were implicitly incompatible with Christianity, and then 
went on in the main to dwell on the duties of a Christian in daily life. 
Since then, however, Peking radio has continually advertised the 
increasing numbers and influence of the Y.M.C.A. faction ; nearly all 
universities and colleges founded and supported by foreign funds have 
been nationalised ; and it is particularly stressed that no further 
“ foreign aggression ’’—in the form of subscriptions, particularly from 
America—can be permitted. These reports are embellished by numer- 
ous alleged statements by leading Christians, expressing their joy in 
being at last free of imperialist control. 

Missionaries in the field were for some time not much interfered 
with, though like all foreigners they might not move from their stations, 
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except for some very special reason, and thus could not go on the 
evangelising tours which had been a vital part of their work. But by 
last summer it began to be made more and more plain that their 
presence was worse than an encumbrance to their flocks. In increasing 
numbers the missionaries found themselves forced to go. The climax 
came with the decision of that great organisation the China Inland 
Mission (whose members, it may be noticed, are pledged never in any 
circumstances to invoke human aid but to rely wholly on divine 
protection) to withdraw all its remaining 600 members. So deeply 
was the C.I.M. rooted in China that the thought of its departure seemed 
hardly credible. 

But this was not the end. From moral pressure the Communists have 
moved to harsher measures. Some missionaries (there are still a large 
number in China) have been put in prison; one, a well-known American, 
Dr. W. L. Wallace, has died there. Others have been subjected to 
hours of questioning so prolonged and merciless as to amount almost to 
torture. Since religious belief is nominally free in China, the accusations 
had nothing to do with religion but always that the missionaries were 
spies or agents for the imperialists or were guilty of ‘‘ cultural aggres- 
sion.’’ The most horrid case was the recent arrest of the Roman 
Catholic Sisters of the Immaculate Conception at Canton, charged with 
maltreating and neglecting the children in their orphanage—an institu- 
tion which has won the praise of men of all Churches as the noblest 
work of charity. 

The case of the missionaries has been enlarged upon because more 
than anything it reveals the true nature of the Communist design. 
Missionaries by thousands, men and women, have been drawn to 
China with the sole desire of doing her good. Some have been open 
to criticism no doubt; but it is no exaggeration to say that every 
progressive movement in the past hundred and fifty years is directly 
or indirectly due to them, and China is studded with hospitals, schools 
and colleges built by subscriptions to their work from home. But 
they represent a creed which the Communists detest and an influence 
which they dread, and they will tolerate no rivals. 

Of foreign merchants it may briefly be said that only those are 
wanted from whom the Communists can suck profit. The recent 
seizure of the Shell Oil installations at Shanghai is typical of their 
methods. Only the oil installations, barges, lorries and so forth were 
seized. The offices were left to the foreign staff to obtain money from 
home to pay the Chinese in the works. Every firm which can draw 
money from head offices in Hong Kong or England is treated in the 
same way. Whatever its losses it may not close its doors, and the 
senior partner is not allowed to leave China unless he can produce a 
substitute who will guarantee to continue the payment of the Chinese 
employees and thus relieve the Communists of the problem of finding 
work for them. Furthermore, any person leaving China must advertise 
the fact for some months ahead, which opens an easy door to black- 
mail. Some firms which have Chinese directors and can thus exercise a 
“pull”? do some business. Others act as agents for Government 
exports—not that the Communists wish to employ them but because 
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the banks will not give credits for their soya beans, dried eggs, bristles _ 
and so forth without the guarantee of a foreign firm. But the drop in» 
numbers of the British community of Shanghai, which was still over | 
4,000 when the Communists arrived in 1949, to only 700, and of other | 
ports in similar proportion, shows how many from whom the Com- | 
munists could extract nothing more have gone. All remaining British | 


consulates except at Shanghai, Tientsin and Canton were closed last | 


| 
month. . 

How tightly the Chinese’ people are being walled off from Western 
contacts is eloquently shown by the enforced closing in April of that | 
fine old paper the North China Daily News, of Shanghai. Only last | 
April it celebrated its centenary. Until last December it was permitted — 
to publish the B.B.C. foreign news picked out of the air ; then this | 
was stopped; and disdaining to print Communist “hand-outs,” _ 
the proprietors decided that the North China. should appear .no | 
more. There is no doubt that many Chinese keenly felt the loss of a 
paper which had built up a high reputation and which alone still gave 
independent news. For the Chinese papers publish nothing but 
laudation of the new order and treatises on Marxism. 

The closeness of the present alliance between Peking and Moscow, 
the hysterical adulation poured out by Peking radio of “ Stalin our 
great leader,” the encomiums of Mao Tse-tung and others on the 
benefits received by China from Russia, are surely among the strangest 
events in history. 

Since the seizure of the Maritime Provinces (all the Asiatic littoral 
down to Korea) by Muraviev in 1855, Russia stands out as the supreme 
despoiler of China. The concession wrung from Li Hung-chang in 1896 
for the construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and the lease of 
Dairen and Port Arthur forced from China, which together made 
Russia mistress of Manchuria until the Russo-Japanese War; Yalta, 
when Stalin insisted on the recovery of the C.E.R., Dairen and Port 
Arthur as the price of entering the war on Japan; the plundering of 
Japanese factories in Manchuria of £181,000,000 of machinery which 
should rightfully have fallen to China ; the five years’ monopoly of air 
transport in Sinkiang (which is now becoming completely Russianised) 
wrung from the Nationalist Government in June 1949, on the eve of 
its flight to Formosa—all prove that Russian policy towards China is 
the same whether under Tsars or Commissars, and is pursued with 
cynical indifference as to whether the Chinese victims are imperial, 
republican or Communist. 

It is also abundantly clear from Soviet writings that Moscow is 
interested in Communist China only in so far as it can assist the Soviet’s 
design to attack Europe through Asia. It was for this reason that 
Lenin in Ig1r welcomed Sun Yat-sen’s revolution, forecasting that it 
would lead to the triumph of Marxism ; and in 1916, in his book 
Imperialism, Lenin dwelt on the dependence of the imperialist States 
on their Asiatic colonies to avoid political and economic disaster at 
home. Stalin, in 1918, preached the same cause under the heading 
“Don’t Forget the East’ as the Achilles heel of capitalism. The 
two years’ anti-British boycott in China, 1925-7, was fomented by 
Russians to undermine British power, then the strongest in Asia, 
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before attacking others. This policy was interrupted by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s breach with the Communists and the subsequent aggression 
by Japan. But that it was not forgotten is shown in the writings of 
Professor Zhukov, of the Russian Academy of Sciences’ Pacific Institute, 
In 1949, on the high importance of the Chinese Government’s victory 
for thejPolitburo’s world strategy, especially in South-East Asia. One 
can only conjecture that China’s invasion of Korea was made at 
Moscow’s instigation, but it is no unlikely guess. 

Leaving out the dread possibility that Russia may yet intervene in 
Korea—a danger beyond the range of anyone to pronounce judgment 
on—one can foresee many possible causes of a rift between Peking and 
Moscow. Mao Tse-tung might weary of the expensive, futile war in 
Korea. He might find that Russia cannot satisfy China’s huge needs for 
industrial development to raise her standard of life, which is so vital 
to the success of the Communists’ régime. Or Russia may wriggle out 
of her pledge, under the Sino-Soviet Treaty, to return the Manchurian 
railways to China next year, which, in view of her record in Manchuria, 
is far from unlikely. It will be remembered, too, that she has never 
promised to give up the great warm-water port of Dairen, but only 
_ to discuss its position at some unspecified date. Also, the Communists’ 
latest defeat in Korea may severely test their alliance with Russia. They 
will certainly make new demands for help to enable them to retrieve 
their position and save their face, and refusal by Russia would consider- 
ably damp their enthusiasm for her. But these are only possibilities, 
even to mention which is to risk a charge of wishful thinking. 

What seems beyond dispute is that the internal conditions of China 
are not too happy. There have been abundant indications in the 
Communists’ own publications of unrest among the peasants, who, 
though they have got the land, find that taxation and confiscation of 
_ their grain to feed the army and keep the town workers quiet with 

cheap rice weigh more heavily than the burdens of the old landlords. 
Another inexplicable phenomenon is the recent mass executions of 
thousands of “ counter-revolutionaries,’ not only in South China, 
where the Communists’ control is least assured against the age-long 
hostility of South towards North, but in all parts of China from 
Nanking to Chungking and even in the far North-West. In early days 
the Communists were content to put political sinners through hours of 
“re-education.”” There must surely be some special reason for the 
recent savage butcheries. China to-day is a police State, in which 
absolute power, concentrated in a supreme council of fifty-four members 
under Mao Tse-tung, reaches down to the smallest village council and 
the humblest coolie of a trade union, while the fear of the Chinese now 
to talk to their foreign friends bespeaks a widespread espionage. China, 
hitherto singularly free from bureaucratic interference in private life, 
has never known such despotism and may well gird against it. 

It is not suggested that the Communists’ control is seriously threat- 
ened. Based on a huge army it is far too strong for that. But it seems 
inevitable that their present conduct is putting a heavy strain upon 
them which can hardly not react against their industrial schemes. 
Even before they burst into Korea, defence amounted to 49 per cent. 
of their budget. To maintain a standing army of 4,000,000 men plus 
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a militia of 5,000,000 seems an impossible burden for China, wrecked © 
as she has been by thirteen years of invasion and civil war. In one 
direction, at least, the Communists seem obliged to mark time: that — 
is in Indo-China, where General de Lattre de Tassigny’s inspired and. 
inspiring leadership has checked the Viet Minh’s march on Haiphong | 
and appears to be rolling them back to the mountains. Considering — 
what the Communists did for Viet Minh last autumn in supplying arms _ 
and training Ho Chi Minh’s troops, and Peking’s violent propaganda 
against France’s alleged plans to invade South China, it is certainly — 
curious that they have done nothing yet against General de Lattre. 

On the Far Eastern situation as a whole, only one conclusion appears _ 
possible. At present China stands closely linked with Russia in principle | 
and policy ; utterly hostile to non-Communist States ; determined tor | 
shut off the Chinese people from all contact with them ; impervious to — 
every argument but force. It is worse than useless to talk of negotia- _ 
tion with the Communists: they see in it only an assurance of their 
eventual victory. Until they learn from hard realities (as possibly the 
North Koreans have already learned) that aggression does not pay, no 
improvement in the relations of China and the West, which is the first 
requisite to the solution of every Far Eastern problem, is possible. 
For that the first move must be made by China. 

O. M. GREEN. 


SCANDINAVIA REVISITED 


ANY important changes have taken place in the Scandinavian 
M countries during the last few months. To a casual visitor this 

would appear surprising, for at a first superficial glance little 
or nothing ever changes in what used to be known as “‘ Europe’s quiet 
corner.’’ Life in those Northern parts seems to follow a firmly established 
pattern which is a curious blend of traditionalism and modernism ; 
indeed, a pattern so firmly engrained in the history and national 
character of the people that not even war or a world crisis can destroy 
it. The fundamental problems affecting the Danes or Swedes or 
Norwegians are so obvious and the technique of dealing with them so 
predestinate that there is little apparent scope for any drastic innova- 
tions or deviations. The same people seem to crowd the restaurants 
and cafés at the same hours of the day, consuming the same national 
dishes and beverages. The same business men continue to preside 
over their offices, the same civil servants are still in their departments, 
the same editors are still in their editorial chairs. And if there are 
any newcomers they seem to have developed such an amazing similarity ~ 
to their predecessors as to have become quite undistinguishable. 

But all this is only part of the picture, and nothing would be more 
misleading than this superficial impression of almost stagnant stability 
and determined continuity. Nor should the three Scandinavian countries 
be considered as a unit—a mistake even in pre-war days and a 
completely false premise now. Despite the fact that outwardly the 
technique of living still tries to follow the old pattern, the Denmark 
of to-day (or Sweden, or Norway) is a very different place from what 
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it used to be only a few years ago. Moreover, despite the fact that all 

three countries still have much in common, their old differences have 

pees a great deal more accentuated and are constantly growing 
eeper. ' 

The truth about the theoretically attractive idea of inter- 
Scandinavian co-operation is that it never worked in practice even 
before the war, whenever really important issues were concerned. 
There were conflicting political and economic interests that could 
not be ruled out of existence by any amount of oratorical jugglery. 
The second world war showed how diverse the position of each 
Scandinavian country could become virtually overnight. Norway was 
invaded and became a fighting ally ; Denmark was likewise invaded 
and was an ally all but in name; on the other hand, Finland fought 
on Germany’s side, Iceland was occupied by British and American 
troops. Sweden alone had the good fortune to escape being drawn 
into the conflict. This disparity in experience, in effort and in the 
feelings it has created cannot be easily brushed aside. Nevertheless, 
since the end of hostilities many attempts have been made to re-establish 
the much vaunted inter-Scandinavian co-operation which, however, 
is more limited in scope than ever. In such practical fields as civil 
aviation it has been possible for the Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
air lines to merge into one jointly owned company called “‘ Scandinavian 
Airlines System.” Even this was not easy to achieve and required a good 
many difficult personal and national adjustments. There may be other 
equally specific cases in the future, but in the fields of politics and 
economics it is impossible to get beyond pious hopes and meaningless 
platitudes. 

After Czechoslovakia, the Prime Ministers of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden met in Stockholm and spoke in unison when condemning the 
Communist peril. They could also, with obvious sincerity, proclaim 
their own devotion to the principles of democracy. But when it came 
to the vexatious question of a joint foreign policy all the old obstacles 
re-emerged with new vigour. Sweden’s endeavours to form an indepen- 
dent and neutral Scandinavian bloc were doomed to failure, because 
as a price of her guarantee to Norway and Denmark she demanded 
that these two countries should not enter into any binding arrangements 
with the West. Norway flatly turned this down and Denmark followed 
suit. The Danes and the Norwegians signed the Atlantic Pact instead 
and are now active members of the N.A.T.O. (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation). 

Foreign policy is no longer a matter of discussion or bitter polemics 
- in Denmark or Norway. All parties, except the small and unrepresenta- 
tive group of Communists, accept wholeheartedly their country’s 
membership of N.A.T.O.—with all the risks, responsibilities and 
financial sacrifices that this implies. But in Sweden foreign policy 
remains in the very centre of frequently acrimonious debate. Though 
the nation is, without question, genuinely attached to its tradition of 
neutrality and loth to give it up, it does feel alarmed at being outside 
the group of N.A.T.O. countries. It is also irritated at not being able 
to enjoy the advantages of membership without accepting the 
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responsibilities involved. The fact that Norway and Denmark have 
thrown in their lot with the Western Powers causes deep annoyance, — 
much personal resentment against the Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
Halvard Lange—an admirable man—whom the Swedes hold responsible | 
for this ‘‘ Atlantic” rather than ‘‘ Scandinavian” orientation, and | 
finally no small dose of envy. | 

More about this presently. Meanwhile, let us consider some of the | 
most important domestic changes in the Scandinavian countries. For | 
the first time in many years Denmark now has a Government which | 
is neither Socialist nor of the Farmers’ Party (they used to succeed 1 
each other in office time and again) but a coalition of the Farmers’ and | 
Conservative Parties. Last August the Socialists, who had held office | 
as a minority Government since 1947, summoned Parliament to an | 
extraordinary session in order to submit to it a series of austerity — 
measures for combating the serious balance of payments crisis and, — 
at the same time, to consider a Bill for a special defence tax. The 
rearmament programme itself had been adopted, but the methods of 
financing it had not yet been agreed upon. The Government’s proposals 
were defeated and thereupon the Prime Minister, Hans Hedtoft, asked — 
for a dissolution. The election, however, resulted in a Parliament 
almost identical with the previous one—no party or even group of — 
parties being able to form a new Government with a stable majority. 
After protracted and futile negotiations between the parties, Hans 
Hedtoft once again formed a Socialist minority cabinet, but this was 
thrown out on a vote of censure within a few weeks. What followed 
was completely unexpected. Within forty-eight hours the Farmers’ 
Party and the Conservatives not only agreed to form a coalition Govern- _ 
ment, but submitted to the King their list of Ministers with such speed 
that the departing Socialists were not even given time to consider some 
new compromise solution. 

The Conservatives and the Farmers have jointly fifty-nine members in 
the Folketing, or exactly the same number as the Socialists. So they, 
too, are a minority Government. But they have brought something 
new into present-day Danish politics: speed and decision. The nation 
has been accustomed for so long to Socialists or Farmers, usually 
supported by the Radicals, governing them—the Conservatives not 
having held office except in the war-time and the liberation national 
coalitions—that the present team is a novel experience in every way. 
The Prime Minister, Erik Eriksen, aged 47, is himself a farming small- 
holder and has been a Member of Parliament since 1935. In 1949 he 
succeeded Knud Kristensen as leader of the Farmers’ Party. The 
Foreign Minister and Deputy Prime Minister is Ole Bjorn Kraft, 
leader of the Conservative Party. He is a firm believer in Danish 
rearmament, and, since the collapse of the project for a Scandinavian 
defence pact, a staunch supporter of the Atlantic Union. Two other 
Ministers deserve special mention: Professor Thorkil Kristensen, a 
very able finance expert, who has held office before and who used to 
direct the Danish equivalent of Chatham House, and the attractive 
tee Miss Helga Petersen, who is the first woman to be Minister of 

ustice. 
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Denmark’s economic situation is a difficult one indeed. But the 
reason for this is much simpler to diagnose than in any other country. 
Just as in the past, Denmark has only one really determining economic 
problem, and that problem is Great Britain. More than 50 per cent. 
of all Danish exports are sold in the British market. Three-quarters 
of her butter exports and go per cent. of her bacon exports (these two 
items are the most important export commodities she has got) are sold 
to Great Britain. When the prices Britain pays for her food are good 
(and in sterling that is convertible, too !) and when the prices she 
charges for the coal or textiles or equipment she sells to Denmark 
in return are reasonable, the Danish economy flourishes. When the 
reverse is true, the Danish economy automatically finds itself in a 
_ state of crisis. Though Denmark’s other markets and sources of supply 
may pay more or charge less, they are of negligible importance compared 
ay the dominating position Britain occupies in the country’s foreign 
trade. 

During the last year the British Government has had_ identical 
trouble with all the principal food suppliers of the United Kingdom : 
the price offered for beef from the Argentine, or mutton from New 
Zealand or various produce from Canada and, finally, eggs, butter and 
bacon from Denmark has been unacceptable to these countries not 
merely because it was far below the general level of world prices but also 
because it was based on the quite untenable proposition that sterling 
devaluation must not affect Britain’s purchases, while at the same 
time profoundly influencing her sales. Some of the countries involved 
have been able to fight it out with the British Government. But 
Denmark is too small and weak for that. She has pleaded repeatedly 
that the disparity between export and import prices is causing her 
the utmost damage and that her long-term delivery contracts with 
Britain are ruinous. After protracted negotiations, the British Govern- 
ment has agreed to a 73 per cent. increase in respect of butter, 2 per cent. 
more for bacon and also an increase for eggs. Despite the fact that 
Denmark considers these increases quite inadequate, and likely to 
lead to the curtailment of production, she has felt compelled to accept 
them. But the Danish Government also deemed it necessary to publish 
a statement informing the nation that price offers and delivery promises 
of essential goods by Britain were so unsatisfactory that a new approach 
to London would have to be made. 

Apart from the tension in economic relations with Britain, the rest 
of the picture in Denmark is by no means gloomy. There has been a 
good harvest, shipping earnings are excellent, Marshall aid and now 
membership of the European Payments Union are most beneficial and 
the budget will show a large surplus. Anyway, the Danes are cheerful 
by nature ; they work hard but they also like to enjoy themselves. 
Night after night the innumerable cafés and bars of Copenhagen are 
filled with people whose joviality is most contagious. It helps them 
to forget the depressing realities of balance of payments problems or 
the poor prices paid by Britain for bacon and butter and eggs. The 
Danes are not given to brooding over their miseries. 

While Denmark’s problems and difficulties can be said to stem 
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almost entirely from Britain, the position of Norway is much more 
complicated. The direct losses and the damage causéd to Norway 
by the war have completely unbalanced her economy. Her merchant | 
fleet of 4-9 million tons was reduced to 2-7 million tons. The whaling | 
fleet likewise lost one half of its tonnage. Northern Norway was_ 
destroyed and an important iron ore mine which was in process of | 
being developed before the war was blasted so effectively that its | 
production has been retarded for years. Sabotage by the Norwegian 
resistance, Allied bombing and German looting have destroyed about | 
20 per cent. of the nation’s total wealth. And Norway has a population — 
of only three million who inhabit a country that is three-quarters _ 
barren, with only 3 per cent. of arable land and few natural resources © 
except timber and water-power. It is against this background that © 
Norway’s immense reconstruction effort must be seen. Through — 
austere living (they still have rationing) and hard work, the investment _ 
of all they could find by way of financial resources in their own depleted 
coffers or by borrowing abroad plus Marshall aid, the Norwegians 
have performed a miracle of reconstruction. Their merchant fleet 
to-day is 5:3 million tons—or larger than before the war. Another 
1:3 million tons are under construction, and many new orders are in 
process of being placed since the granting of licences for ordering new 
tonnage has recently been made easier by the Government. Much old 
tonnage that has become obsolete during or since the war urgently 

~ needs replacing. Meanwhile, with the freight market booming, the 
income of Norway’s shipping fleet is about £5,500,000 a month. Foreign 
trade figures are good, too. In March 1951 exports broke all records, 
reaching £16,830,000, while imports were £19,550,000. The excess of 
imports over exports is normal in Norway, the shipping earnings 
covering this trade deficit by a very wide margin. But, compared with 
last year, even the visible trade gap has been largely reduced. Industrial 
production is about one-third higher than before the war. 

As it happens, the millions she has put into buying or building as 
many ships as she could have proved a good investment. But this 
spectacular rise in freights has only occurred since Korea, and if these 
had remained as low as in the two preceding years or gone still lower the 
picture would have been a gloomy one indeed. Despite all achievements, 
Norway’s economic position remains somewhat precarious. She has so 
many commitments, so many urgent tasks and such limited resources, 
both in finance and in men, that she is living in a state of constant 
strain. Now rearmament is putting a further heavy burden upon her, 
but there is no question about Norway being willing to play her full 
part in N.A.T.O., and the praise she received from General Eisenhower 
on this account is well deserved. 

Three members of her Socialist Government deserve special mention. 
The Foreign Minister, Halvard Lange, enjoys universal approval and 
support. The Prime Minister, Einar Gerhardsen, is much respected 
and his sensible, moderate attitude, which seeks to conciliate the parties 
rather than to emphasise discord, is a great national asset. The firebrand 
who seems to create constant controversy is Erik Brofoss, the Minister 
of Trade. He is a brilliant man and his good intentions are beyond 
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doubt. But his doctrinaire Socialism and firm attachment to State 
planning, as well as a certain gratuitous aggressiveness towards the 
business community, create a great deal of bad blood. Personally, I 
found him most likeable and cannot help feeling that he is not treating 
the capitalists as badly as they say or that they are not opposing him 
as much as he seems to believe. 

Oslo celebrated its nine-hundreth jubilee last year and did what it 
could to embellish itself. But it is an ugly city, and some of the new 
buildings are imposing without being attractive. The huge Town Hall, 
begun long before the war, has been completed at last. It has some fine 
rooms, some of which (especially the big hall) are spoilt by too many 
murals. The occupants of its offices and also of the various new govern- 
ment blocks around it have a magnificent view on the fjord. 

I had an opportunity of revisiting Bergen, where I had not been 
for many years. It is once again a thriving city, the harbour is bustling 
with activity, the fishing industry is doing well and tourists from Britain 
seem to arrive in ever-growing numbers. The famous “‘ Bergenske ”’ 
Shipping Company, which had its headquarters destroyed in the war, 
is about to put up a large new building. Happily the enchanting little 
“Qld City Hall,” which dates back to 1550, and “ Bryggen,” the 
picturesque row of wooden Hanseatic houses, have escaped damage. I 
was surprised how quiet everything was in Bergen at night. The 
cafés and restaurants close early ; life in the harbour and in the streets 
seems to die completely ; the sailors and the fishermen, whose thirst 
for alcohol and company is well known throughout the world, go home 
to their families, and the city sleeps the sleep of the just until next 
morning. At the risk of starting a local feud, I must say that I did not 
see any drunks in Bergen, whereas their number in Oslo is distressingly 
large at night. . 

The same observation also applies to Stockholm. It is an unpleasant 
subject to mention, but, whatever statistics may say to the contrary, 
alcoholism seems to be on the increase. During none of my many 
previous visits have I seen so many people in certain central streets 
and squares obviously the worse for drink. The Swedish Press, which 
for months on end has been devoting a quite surprising amount of 
space and attention to some unsavoury cases of homosexualism, would 
have done much better to spotlight the upsetting number of drunks, 
who are not doing Sweden’s lovely capital city any good. With all 
the millions that are now being spent on social welfare, and bearing 
in mind that the State has the monopoly of alcohol sales, it should not 
be too difficult to combat growing drunkenness more effectively than 
seems to be the case. Perhaps the fact that Sweden continues to enjoy 
boom conditions and that money is so plentiful has something to do 
with it. This abundance of money is partly due to international con- 
ditions, but to a far greater degree it is the result of the Swedish 
Government’s own policy. It is perfectly true that the rapid increase 
in world market prices—especially since Korea, but it had actually 
begun before—has greatly affected Sweden’s imports and exports. 
But the situation should have been to Sweden’s advantage, since the 
prices she gets for her raw materials and other staple export goods have 
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risen more rapidly than the prices she has to pay for her essential 
imports. Notwithstanding this, her gold and foreign exchange reserves | 
—which had been recovering throughout 1949-50—are once again 
rapidly dwindling, while domestic prices and wages are rising at an | 
alarming tempo. Indeed, the situation bears a curious resemblance to | 
the Swedish crisis of 1947 and 1948, and the true causes seem to be | 
the same. The new inflationary gap between current income and the | 
available supply of goods and services is primarily due to the financial _ 
policy of the Government. It is a paradox that in a country of so many 
brilliant economists and planners the authorities should go on pumping — 
fresh purchasing power into the nation at a time when the very 
reverse should be taking place. ‘‘ Priming the pump ”’ may be a good 
thing in times of recession, but under boom conditions it cannot but lead | 
to disastrous results. It may well be asked what sense there is in the | 
Government constantly imposing substantial and growing “ equalisa- 
tion duties’ on the principal export industries—ostensibly to counteract 
the inflationary pressure of their huge earnings—and then proceeding 
to create its own, much stronger, inflationary pressures through the 
cheap-money policy of the Riksbank or through social welfare spending _ 
that is as prodigious as it is prodigal. 
Earlier this year, Mr. Skéld, the Finance Minister, spoke of “ non- 
recurring ”’ planned inflation which he called ‘‘ an adaptation of prices 
and wages to the level of the world market.”’ But he had to admit that 
both wages and prices are rising much more rapidly and much higher 
than the experts had assumed. The new collective wage agreements, 
which have had to be re-negotiated at the beginning of this year and 
which affect some I-2 million salaried men and women, show an average 
rise of 15 per cent. compared with 1950. This is about three times 
as much as had been anticipated before these negotiations began. 
These higher wages must naturally lead to higher prices ; indeed, the 
Stockholm tramways and the State railways have already announced 
a coming increase of their fares. Thus the wage-price spiral is once 
again in full operation and nobody knows when or how it will stop. 
In his address to the annual meeting of shareholders of Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Mr. E. Browaldh expressed the alarm of the responsible 
leaders of the business community when he said : ‘‘ What is perhaps 
even more serious than the actual widening of the inflationary gaps... 
is, however, the fact that the general public has now begun to realise 
that the value of money is really on the downward glide. This realisation 
has produced a psychological atmosphere that is liable still further to 
intensify the danger of inflation. There has appeared an increasingly 
widespread inflation mentality which by its own intensity is forcing 
the price and wage curve upwards. If we do not succeed in overcoming — 
this mentality, a continuing depreciation of the value of money will 
become inevitable. It should be unanimously agreed among all groups — 
within the community that the most important and the most urgent — 
task facing us in our economic policy to-day is to prevent such a 
development.” 
Meanwhile the Stock Exchange is booming—partly because the 
public seeks to safeguard itself against the further depreciation of ° 
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money by purchasing equities and partly because the banks and big 
industrial companies have made record profits in 1950 and are distri- 
buting increased dividends. Incidentally, all the industrial companies 
formerly associated with Ivar Kreuger—including the Match Company 
—have not merely made a spectacular recovery but are amongst the 
biggest money makers in Sweden to-day. 

Whatever the more serious economic implications of the present 
strong inflationary trend in Sweden may turn out to be, there is no 
doubt that the mass of the people is enjoying its spending power and 
is more concerned with present properity than with the adverse effects 
this may have on the future. Parliamentary elections are due in 1952 
and it remains to be seen what the Socialist Government and the three 
principal Opposition parties (Conservatives, Liberals and Farmers) will 
do to capitalise the favourable aspects of this prosperity while blaming 
its latent or real dangers on each other. 

Meanwhile another summer, with its perennial tourist season, is 
approaching. The Swedes are getting ready to enjoy themselves and 


_ toreceive their foreign guests—who are not only a source of considerable 


revenue but also of entertainment to the local population, which gets 
a bit bored during the long winter months and generally enjoys seeing 
some new faces. In the summer Stockholm is lovelier than ever, and no 
citizen can be expected to spend all his time thinking about monetary 
problems on a national and international scale. That is what the 
experts are for, and if the experts turn out to be wrong—as they often 
do—the recuperative capacity of the nation is so great that somehow 
or other it manages to triumph over all its difficulties. There is no 
need to worry about Sweden. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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EW books of official documents published in recent years provide 
F= much material inside 481 pages to depress, dispirit and demoral- 

ise the serious student of diplomatic history as does one just issued 
in Belgrade by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. Many volumes that have appeared since the 
war emphasised the human frailties of best known diplomatists, 
those occupying responsible posts ; some showed men lacking judgment 
expected of heads of Embassies for many years. But the mind reels 
after an examination of the ‘‘ White Book on Aggressive Activities by 
the Governments of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania towards Yugoslavia,’’ for this is some- 
thing out of our own world that seems like a fantastic nightmare. Here 
are wholly incredible allegations dating back mostly to June 1948, 
when the Cominform expelled Yugoslavia and a cold war of passionate 
bitterness began against Marshal Tito and his colleagues of the Commu- 
nist Party of Yugoslavia. The sinister, sordid record moves from 
alliances signed in 1946 or 1947 being suddenly ended two years later, 
18 years before the date of expiry, to expulsions of top diplomatists ; 
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to the Chicago-esque snatching of diplomatic mail from a courier’s| 
car in the street ; to the bland refusal in three hospitals of treatment 
for the wife of a Counsellor of Legation ; to the ban on service in hair- 
dressers’ shops and restaurants ; to attempts to recruit for a foreign, 
service a woman engaged in the coding and decoding of State Security’ 
messages ; to the rejection of appeals for the return of children to theirt 
parents ; to attempts to produce a change of loyalty in military officers. . 
The illustration is of the depths to which international behaviour 
can crash once the veneer of good manners is momentarily removed. . 
If the evidence of the documents be accepted, it would seem as if the » 
hatred developed by some leaders of the Soviet Union for those in} 
Yugoslavia since early in June 1948 is without measure. It is as iff 
President Truman and General MacArthur, General Franco and General | 
de Gaulle, Mr. Churchill and Ernest Bevin were mild curates leading a : 
P.S.A. in the South Hams of Devon by comparison with Tito, Djilas, , 
Kardelj, Rankovic, Bebler and Kidric. 

Accordingly, it appears that no step is to be avoided if it can help to ) 
humiliate the Yugoslav leaders, to reduce the standard of existence : 
of the 16 million Slavs who fought on our side and for the Soviet Union . 
for four years, to produce endless terror and uncertainty on the many ' 
frontiers of the Republic, to wreak tragedy in a hundred homes of ' 
missing children and to turn existence for diplomatists and their wives i 
into a night of fear and desperation. 

In epitome the authors of this volume charge the Soviet Union with | 
breaking three unequivocal pledges. First, on November 16th, 1933, 
the U.S.S.R. undertook “to respect scrupulously the indispensable 
right of the United States to order its life within its jurisdiction 
in its own way, and to refrain from interfering in any manner in the 
internal affairs of the United States, its territories or possessions.” 
Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. undertook the obligation “not to permit 
the formation or residence on its territory of any organisation or group 
—and to prevent the activity on its territory of any organisation or 
group, or representatives or officials of any organisation or group— 
which has as an aim the overthrow or bringing about by force of a 
change in the political or social order of the whole or any part of the 
United States.” Secondly, Stalin declared on November 6th, 1941, 
when the Nazis assaulted the approaches to Moscow, and Tito was 
fighting on the Allied side without any arms, clothing or food from out- 
side sources, ‘‘ We have not and cannot have any such war aims as that 
of imposing our will and our régime upon the Slavonic and other 
enslaved nations of Europe, who are expecting our help. Our aim is to 
help these nations in the struggle for liberation they are waging against 
Hitler’s tyranny, and then leave them quite freely to arrange their lives 
on their lands as they think fit. There must be no interference whatso- 
ever in the internal affairs of other nations.” Thirdly, M. Andrei 
Gromyko told the United Nations General Assembly on April 2gth, 
1949, “‘ No State is entitled to interfere in the domestic affairs of other 
States or to exploit occupation groups for the purpose of undermining 
the very foundations of those States.”’ 

The book provides extensive, almost endless, details of the organisa- 
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tion in all the Cominform countries of groups of Yugoslav refugees 
or émigrés who publish newspapers and speak on the wireless in 37 
programmes daily, calling on Yugoslav people to destroy the present 
Government. For instance, between August and October 1949 leading 
_ hewspapers in the Cominform countries printed 834 articles against 
the rulers of Yugoslavia. Without rhetoric or comment the volume 
- quotes official letters, newspaper articles, radio talks by celebrated 
_ personages in all the Cominform States, demanding that the Yugoslav 
people overthrow the hired murderers and gangsters, popular titles 
since June 1948 for Tito and his colleagues. The Cominform’s justi- 
fication for the assaults is based on the charge that a “clique” 
controls Yugoslavia, and (with apologies to the Central Conservative 
Office in 1951) ‘“‘ holds power against the will of the people.” Rather 
belatedly the Cominform countries now say, having overlooked the 
decorations presented by Stalin to Tito and the sycophantic speeches 
made about him in all Cominform capitals from 1944 to 1947, that the 
memorable rising of the Yugoslav partisans was the work of the Gestapo, 
Hitler’s Germany, and its agents, maybe even Walt Disney. Marshal 
N. A. Bulganin, Vice-Premier of the U.S.S.R., said in Sofia on September 
gth, 1949, for instance: “ Judas Tito and his abettors, malevolent 
deserters from the camp of Socialism to the camp of Imperialism and 
Fascism . . . progressive mankind looks with loathing upon these 
despised traitors, agents and accomplices of Imperialism.” Gentler 
pitch is employed by Pravda on December 2ist, 1949, “ The day is not 
far off, however, when the shameful fate of criminal hirelings of 
Imperialist reaction will catch up with the traitorous clique of Tito, 
which has become a gang of paid murderers and spies, serving alien 
Imperialist Governments.” 

Yugoslavia’s pathetic poverty as a result of four years fighting on the 
Allied side against quislings, Nazis, Fascists, Bulgarians, Hungarians, 
White Russians and so forth is to be seen by anyone who travels 
through her incomparably beautiful plains and mountains. But she is 
accused of providing war bases for British and American forces for an 
attack on Rumania and Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia or 
Albania or all simultaneously. Daily the Yugoslav people are advised 
on sabotage, on rebellion, treachery, desertion. Yet this is not all. 
The psychological campaign has not been overlooked. All Ambassadors 
of Cominform States were promptly withdrawn from Belgrade, only 
skeleton staffs being left. Yugoslavia’s Ambassadors in Moscow, 
Sofia and Prague were expelled. For the remaining diplomats in the 
Cominform capitals life has become indescribably awkward. Let me 
cite M. Eduard Kardelj, generously given to under-statement, in his 
speech for the Foreign Ministry on May 16th, 1950: “ So-called ° diplo- 
matic relations’ of the Eastern European Governments with our 
country have fallen to the level of mere personal ill-treatment and 
persecution of our personnel... .”. Two or three instances. In Berlin 
the expelled members of the Yugoslav Military Mission were prevented 
from taking their own wireless sets, typewriters, electric ranges, carpets, 
refrigerators, and, in one case, even bedding, personal clothing and 
suitcases. What is to be said of the heads of three hospitals in Tirana 
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who in October 1948 refused medical aid for the sick wife of the 
Counsellor of Legation? On May 28th, 1950, M. Drago Fils, Chargé 
d’Affaires, was stopped on the Albanian frontier and forbidden to | 
continue ; despite protests the confiscated car has not yet been returned. 
On July 2oth, 1948, the official mail of the Yugoslav Embassy was | 
snatched from an accredited courier’s motor-car in Washington | 
Street, Warsaw, and has not been returned. Yugoslav officers receiving | 
military training at Rembertovo were called to denounce Marshal Tito | 
and the Central Committee of the C.P.Y., being offered “‘ a comfortable | 
life, higher ranks in the Polish Army, and even entertainment by | 
beautiful girls” (nationality not stated). What happens to notes of 
protest ? Diplomacy in this era is not exemplary. Hungary received | 
11, replied to five ; Czechoslovakia, it is asserted, ignored 21 protests, — 
replied to seven. | 
One of the moving and seemingly candid documents is provided by | 
Mlle Dusanka Perovic, a specialist in the coding and decoding offices 
of the State Security of the F.R.P.Y. She signed a statement on 
April 3rd, 1948, giving details of the efforts of a Soviet colonel whom 
she visited at his flat in Belgrade in the autumn of 1945 (when pro-_ 
Sovietism was at its height in all Yugoslav ranks, or nearly all) to 
secure her “co-operation.” He desired disclosure of secrets, and 
complained “‘ that certain trends here wanted the backing even of the 
English... .’’ Palmerston would have approved the tone of a Soviet 
Note sent on August 18th, 1949, to a small nation of fellow-Slavs about 
legal proceedings taken against a group of White Guards, who had 
allegedly collaborated with the Nazis during the occupation. The 
Yugoslavs say that these folk were actively anti-Soviet between the 
wars, when the royal dictators refused to recognise the Government 
in Moscow, that following the 1945 liberation they obtained Soviet 
citizenship and, after the Cominform expulsion, began to work against 
the Yugoslav Government. Regardless of the stage of the criminal 
proceedings Moscow demanded that the arrested people be freed 
immediately, and then repeated the Civis Romanus Sum air: “It 
considers it necessary to state that it will not reconcile itself to such a 
state of affairs, and that it will be compelled to resort to other, more 
effective means indispensable for the protection of the rights and 
interests of Soviet citizens in Yugoslavia, and to take to task the Fascist 
tyrants who have gone beyond all limits.’ (The phrase inevitably 
recalls the latter part of 1938, and is not calculated to maintain Soviet 
prestige.) But did the Soviet authorities take any notice of the Yugoslav 
offer to repatriate not only these citizens—‘‘ of whose guilt it has ample 
evidence ’—but any other Soviet citizens who “‘ express a wish to 
PO\ Hs 
To the few of us who continue to cherish the illusion that something 
noble remains in the heart of every man and woman, however tragic - 
and sordid the early upbringing and subsequent ordeals, the note sent 
on June 11th, 1949, raises a sense of new horror. It was left unanswered. 
The Government of Yugoslavia wrote on behalf of parents of 
Yugoslav children asking that those attending the Suvorov Military 
Academy be returned home. Notes on the same subject were sent on 
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April 2oth and May 18th, 1949. The orphaned children remain abroad 
and the childless parents cry in vain. Some months ago I discussed 
with Marshal Tito the value of treaties. He preferred, he said, under- 
standing of heart. I thought of his words when reading the White 
Book, notably the speech of M. Vaclav Kopecky, then—and now 
—Minister of Information, who said in Prague on July 7th, 1947: 
“We remember that Tito marched at the head of brave Yugoslav 
fighters, not only to annihilate the oppressors and enemies of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia but also for our freedom, for the freedom of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. ... To-day we can appreciate even more fully 
what a strong support the Yugoslav National Liberation Army was 
for the liberating Red Army by keeping twenty German divisions 
pinned down, and fighting bravely until the total defeat of Hitler’s 
Germany....” But in June 1949 the Czechoslovak Government 
broke off all economic relations with Yugoslavia ; in October 1949 it 
denounced the 20 years’ treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
signed three years previously ; in 1949 it prevented the participation 
by Yugoslavia at the Prague Peace Congress, the International 
Journalists’ Organisation and the International Volleyball Congress. 
Moreover, on November 6th, 1949, M. Kopecky discovered afresh, in 
Rude Pravo: “. . . the greater is our indignation at the fact that Tito’s 
Yugoslav clique, Judas-like, betrayed the cause of Socialism and sold 
the freedom of Yugoslavia to the Western Imperialists. .. .” 

Yugoslavia’s perilous plight is known to all. Statistics in this superbly 
edited, translated and presented volume—the standard compares with 
London, Washington, Moscow and Paris productions—explain why. 
The capital goods agreement concluded between Yugoslavia and certain 
Cominform countries for 1947 totalled 6,750 million dinars with 
the U.S.S.R., 7,500 million with Czechoslovakia, 4,500 million with 
Hungary, 18,750 million in all. Up to 1950 the figures fulfilled were : 
U.S.S.R., 40 million, Czechoslovakia, 784 million and Hungary 
360 million. Pages tell of “incidents ” on the frontiers, of sabotage, 
of raids. But I think the model restraint on the last page is deserving of 
special attention, for it rings like a cry from a small people humbly 
asking that the neighbours should cease nagging. Do not the Yugoslavs, 
who lost 1,700,000 men, women and children fighting for the West 
and for the Soviet Union, as well as for themselves, deserve an answer 
at last to these words: “ Will the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Eastern European countries stop aggressively threatening Yugoslavia ? 
Will these Governments renounce interference in the internal affairs of 
Yugoslavia ? Will they stop the economic blockade of Yugoslavia ? 
Will they stop straining their relations further with Yugoslavia ? Do 
these Governments want to maintain peaceful and proper relations 
with Yugoslavia at all?’ I hope Moscow remembers at times that, 
when its citadel shook sadly, the Yugoslavs bled gladly, generously 
on the altar of freedom from oppression. 

GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


ISRAEL TO-DAY 


"Tice past year has been one of increasing economic difficulties 
for Israel, which culminated in the fall of Mr. Ben Gurion’s 
Government last October. Although this was immediately | 
brought about by a disagreement with the Right-wing religious elements _ 
of the coalition over the creation of a new Ministry of Trade and _ 
Industry, the Government’s position was already weakened by a> 
deterioration in the balance of payments position and by public | 
dissatisfaction with rationing and other restrictions. The Government 
coalition was, however, repaired and a general election averted. 

Israel’s “‘ open door ” policy to immigrants is the root of her imme-_ 
diate economic problems. It has resulted in an urgent need for foreign 
exchange, which at present cannot be met from the country’s own — 
resources. Apart from the population having doubled itself since May 
1948, 600,000 new immigrants have had to be fed, housed and found 
employment. Each new immigrant costs the country about £600, half 
of which is taken from dollar expenditure. This is'a very serious drain 
on the country’s foreign exchange, as the value of Israel’s imports is 
about eight times that of her exports. In order to keep a steady grip on 
the financial situation, the Government has introduced some unpopular 
import discriminations, such as the giving of priority to capital rather 
than consumer goods. Since 1948, agricultural production has risen 
by about 65 per cent. and that of industry by about 35 per cent., 
but the rise in the population has been proportionally much greater, 
with the result that domestic production is still far short of the country’s 
requirements. Prices and wages remain high, and the public revenue is 
burdened by heavy defence expenditure. Although some part of the 
military service period is spent working on the land, the size of the 
Army has seriously reduced the number of skilled workers available 
to meet civilian needs. Many Israeli citizens have little confidence in the 
present value of the Israeli pound, and rumours that the exhaustion 
of foreign exchange reserves would entail devaluation, coinciding with 
a sudden announcement of further rationing restrictions, caused a run 
on the shops. 

On the whole, the country’s diet is monotonous, but no one is starving. 
Meat is poor, and works out at about five ounces a week for the average 
housewife. Points are required for meat meals in restaurants. Butter 
is almost non-existent and margarine is very scarce; milk is severely 
rationed and eked out with milk powder. Even fruit and vegetables, 
which the country normally has in abundance, are scarce; but the 
fruit position eases by the middle of October as the new citrus season 
begins. Public restlessness during the late summer increased because 
some of the rations. were not honoured, and this was. worsened by 
the introduction of clothes and leather rationing in August. The — 
situation has left the door open for an alarming growth in the black 
market, for which administrative methods in the field of distribution 
may partly be blamed. | 

It is estimated that during the next three years Israel will require — 
fifteen hundred million dollars to finance immigration. Mr. Ben Gurion | 
has proposed that one-third should be raised through internal loans in 
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Israel and the rest abroad, principally in the United States. The 

National Planning Conference for Israel and Jewish Rehabilitation 

held during November in Washington adopted a programme to provide 

_a thousand million dollars in the next three years. If this plan is put 

_ into operation it will do much to overcome Israel’s short-term economic 
crisis, but too much emphasis on the difficulties created by free immigra- 

_ tion may tend to obscure basic difficulties in Israel’s economy. Although ° 
Israel hopes to become more or less self-sufficient in foodstuffs by 1953, 
only about 20 per cent. of the population will be employed on the land, 
and, therefore, future economic stability will depend on industrial 
development. For this, there are few raw materials in the country, 
and even those required for consumer industries must be largely 
imported. While it is hoped to produce sufficient goods within a 
reasonable time for the home market, to ease the import problem, the 
expansion of a specialised export industry for quality goods requiring 
comparatively small quantities of raw materials from abroad will require 
the introduction of large-scale capital and labour training schemes. The 
deficiencies in the economy are only now being fully realised, for during 
the past two years the country has been tided over by the Mandatory 
régime. The land was well stocked, in 1948, with goods, and the first 
waves of immigrants brought considerable capital also in the form 
of goods. Together with the Export-Import loan, sterling releases, 
and funds from the United Jewish Association, the new State had 
a hopeful beginning. 

There is a strong political tension in connection with the further 
investment of foreign capital in Israel. For instance, the Right-wing 
and Centre parties, especially the General Zionists who represent 
business and commercial interests, blame the Socialist policies of the 
Government for lack of interest shown by potential foreign investors. 
They claim that State control involves too much bureaucracy, and that 
this has discouraged the entry of new capital. The Government has 
offered some new inducements. Private investors are granted important 
customs and taxation exemptions and the right to export an annual 
ro per cent. of the capital invested in the original currency. Other 
measures of relaxation are the sale of urban Government land to private 
purchasers who undertake building or pay in foreign currency, and the 
lifting of the ban on imports without payment. The middle-class 
business communities deplore socialisation and suspect the Government 
of favouring the collective and co-operative sections of the community 
against them. Because of the allocation of licences and materials 
there is a widespread fear that the Government is trying to squeeze 
private enterprise out of business. 

The structure and position of Histadruth, which is similar to a trade 
union and yet something far more than that, complicates the conflict 
between State and private enterprise. Histadruth is the owner, or 
part-owner on a co-operative basis, of a large number of concerns 
which now employ over a hundred thousand wage-earners. It has its 
own medical and welfare services. Communal and co-operative enter- 
prises have a long tradition in Israel, and certain members of the public 
are concerned at the concentration of so much of the country’s indus- 
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tries and public services in the hands of a particular organisation. The 
Mapai Party, the strongest both in Government and in Histadruth, 
has tended to strengthen the opinion of the Government in discrimina- 
ting against private business in favour of Histadruth enterprises. As an 
employer of labour and a guardian of the workers’ interests, Histadruth | 
adds to the difficulty of solving the problem of Israel’s abnormally ; 
* high wage rates. While in the territory now belonging to the new State 
industrial workers’ wages, apart from social benefits, have risen | 
at least eight-fold in the last ten years, professional workers’ have risen | 
only five times. Large-scale co-operative concerns can well afford to) 
start uneconomic enterprises while private business cannot in a country / 
where economic development is urgently necessary, and it is yet too) 
early to foretell whether their methods are advantageous to the: 
country’s economy in the long run. | 

Although the strongest in the Government, the Mapai Party has no) 
clear majority in Parliament, and as attempts to broaden the basis of | 
the coalition failed there remains an uneasy alliance between the | 
moderate Socialists and religious groups, which has complicated | 
various political issues involving questions of Church and State in 
Israel. The most important conflict is over education, which resulted | 
in the defeat of the Government in February, and the form of the > 
Constitution. As the four denominations of schools—Orthodox, Ultra- 
Orthodox, Histadruth and General—correspond with the various 
political parties in the country, the type of education chosen has an 
obvious influence over the future political structure of the country. 
Although parents have the right to send their children to a school 
of any denomination, the various inducements offered by the parties 
can have an incalculable effect, especially when the parents are 
illiterate or politically uneducated. Hence, the Mapai Party has been 
accused of attempting to retain power by gaining control of the country’s 
educational system : a large number of immigrants certainly choose the 
Histadruth schools. 

Regarding the Constitutional question, the minority anti-Socialists 
oppose the Mapai Party’s preference for a written Constitution, while 
the religious bloc, supporting the Government’s internal and external 
policies, insists on religion as the foundation of the State and its 
institutions. The Ultra-Orthodox members of the group wish to make 
Israel a full theocracy, with the Torah as its only Constitution and the 
Mosaic Law its only legal code. This is a question of profound import- 
ance, and, with equal patience, its settlement has been postponed to a 
later date. 

The Government, in spite of economic and political difficulties, is 
continuing its free immigration policy as it feels it a duty to give refuge 
to any Jews, especially from the “iron curtain ”’ countries or from 
hostile Arab lands, before it is too late. But the inflow of Yemenites and 
other Eastern Jews, who now form about one-third of the population, 
has also created a problem. There is little contact either socially or 
economically between them and the European Jews ; but most Israelis 
are confident that these disparities can be overcome in one or two 
generations, It is quite common to see a Yemenite family, the mother 
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and father in traditional dress, with a small boy clad in khaki shirt, 
shorts and sandals. Every immigrant of suitable age must do his or her 
period of military service, and so the Army, as well as language and 
citizenship classes, is helping the newcomers to become normal citizens 
of their new land. 

Whatever have been the political and economic problems since the 
State’s coming into existence, there are signs of active development 
everywhere. New villages and settlements are springing up week by 
week, and new factories are being built. In the towns, houses and flats 
are being erected as fast as possible, and throughout the country 
groups of one- or two-roomed houses are being built as quickly as the 
adjoining land is made ready for cultivation. Communal settlements 
have been rebuilt and extended, and land is continually being brought 
under irrigation. Trees are being planted wherever possible, to give 
shade and moisture, and the orange groves and other fruit plantations 
which were severly damaged during the war are gradually recovering. 
The Government aims at spending between five and seven hundred 
million dollars on agricultural expansion as part of a four-year develop- 
ment plan, which includes the settling of sixty thousand families on the 
land ; and a new settlement plan is announced to transform twenty 
thousand immigrant families into self-supporting tarming communities 
in the Galilean hills and the Jerusalem area. Roads are being repaired 
and widened to take the greater weight of traffic ; train services between 
Tel Aviv and Haifa have been reopened ; and the fishing fleet and 
merchant marine have been expanded. New industrial centres are 
springing up, especially at Ramat Gan, Natanya and Haifa Bay, where 
new factories and workers’ houses are being built on either side of the 
road to Acre. Among the new industries are a cardboard factory, a 
metal stamping plant, a cement works and a vehicle assembly plant. 

In spite of the many contrasts and novelties of the ingredients and 
arrangements which make up Israel to-day, the people are firmly 
united in a desire to make good their country, for which they and their 
forbears, they feel, have waited centuries upon centuries to make their 
own State. Against this background the defeat of the Goverrment 
last February may be seen not as a triumph of party or of opinion but 
rather as a pause at a signpost to consider the way. The question of 
religion in education was the cause of dissension, but the elections on 
July 30th will be fought on the whole issue of the needs and responsibi- 


lities of Israel as a Welfare State. 
E. H. RAWLINGS. 


FOUR FRENCH SALONS 


J. MME GEOFFRIN 


r HE salon, a typically French institution, was created by Mme de 
Rambouillet in the first half of the seventeenth century and 
reached the summit of its influence in the second half of the 
eighteenth. In no other land was the intellectual life of a great nation so 
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concentrated in the capital as in France, and nowhere was the desire 
for the exchange of ideas so deeply felt. To create a salon, two conditions 

were essential: a cultivated hostess and one or two literary lions — 
who could be relied on for regular attendance. If the salonniére had — 
room to entertain a large number of guests and could afford well-served 

dinners, so much the better ; but the experience of Mlle de Lespinasse _ 
proved that money and food were not indispensable. There was no need © 
to be a bluestocking. Everything depended on the intelligence, the _ 
tact and the good sense of the lady herself. Hostesses, like poets, are _ 
born, not made. 

The vogue of the salon in eighteenth-century France was not due 
exclusively to the synchronisation of a galaxy of gifted women and of an 
exceptional number of master minds. France was governed by a lazy 
and dissolute monarch who lived on the diminishing capital bequeathed 
by the Roi Soleil. The bourgeoisie were rapidly advancing to the centre 
of the stage, criticising traditional institutions, ridiculing inherited 
beliefs and dreaming of a brave new world. The France of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries—sceptical, empirical, equalitarian—_ 
was born in Paris between the death of Louis XIV in 1715 and the meet- 
ing of the States-General in 1789; and the Philosophes and beaux 
esprits who adorned the salons stood round its cradle. For the Revo- 
lution began in the world of thought decades before it took shape in 
institutional changes and social reform. Though the Press was fairly 
free and arrests were relatively infrequent, critics of the Court and the 
Church lived under the shadow of imprisonment. In Russia, to quote 
the familiar witticism, it was a case of despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion, in France of despotism tempered by epigram. Voltaire had been 
in the Bastille, Diderot spent three weeks at Vincennes, and Marmontel 
was locked up for eleven days in the Bastille for a satire which he 
had not composed. While the intelligentsia in the France of Richelieu 
and Colbert busied itself mainly with belles-lettves, the subjects of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI switched over from poetry and drama 
to philosophy and sociology, economics and politics. The men 
and women who forgathered in Paris every week and sometimes 
almost every day behind closed doors talked of everything in heaven 
and earth, and could let off steam without fear of betrayal or espionage. 
With the cool breeze of the Aufkldvung sweeping across Europe, 
visitors from many lands who flocked to la ville lumiére coveted invita- 
tions to the circles where they could listen to the most brilliant talkers 
in the world. In the seventeenth century the Court of Versailles was 
the magnet, in the eighteenth the salons of Paris. 

Mme Geoffrin, Mme du Deffand, Mlle de Lespinasse and. Mme 
Necker differed more widely than their respective clientéles, for. some 
star performers frequented more than one rendezvous. That there was 
a certain rivalry was inevitable, but it was generally conceded that the 
name of Mme Geoffrin stood at the head of the list. How this plain, 
reserved and rather conventional bourgeoise, who had received only 
a smattering of education, who never learned to spell correctly, who 
rarely opened a book, who displayed no obvious charm, who talked 
little and had not much to say, attracted the most eminent writers 
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in France, and in almost every case retained their friendship till the end 
of her life, is one of the romances of social and literary history. Her 
wealth was a great help, but money never made a salon. Alone of the 
four she became a European figure, and no subsequent salonniére has 
equalled her fame. That she owed a large part of her celebrity to the 
fact that she was the Egeria of the Encyclopédistes is the more sur- 
prising» since she took little interest in politics and her religious 
convictions were mildly conservative. Though too cool a nature to 
inspire ardent sentiments she earned a measure of affection and enjoyed 
universal respect. No prominent woman of her time, except Mme 
Necker, had fewer faults. 

Losing her parents in early childhood, Marie Thérése Rodet was 
brought up by a devout grandmother, who treated her kindly but 
neglected her education and married her, one month after her fourteenth 
birthday, to a dull, good-tempered and wealthy business man of forty- 
eight. M. Geoffrin inherited money and a roomy house from his first 
wife and increased his fortunes in the glass trade. Two children were 
born, a daughter who meant little to her throughout life, and a son 
who died in childhood. He was a blameless husband, but there was no 


_ pretence of love on either side, and his mental horizon was bounded 


by his business interests. When his child-wife grew to maturity she 
felt a great void and looked round for some means of fulfilling herself. 
Since visitors rarely came to the house, she was starved for companion- 
ship and mental stimulus. Not till she was over forty was there a 
prospect of escape from her gilded cage. 

A near neighbour was the Marquise de Tencin, like Mme du Deffand 
an ex-mistress of the Regent, who after the years of gallantry collected 
a little ‘‘ menagerie ” of celebrities with the aged Fontenelle, Montes- 
quieu and Marmontel at their head. No one was less likely to appeal to 
Mme Geoffrin than the woman who had abandoned her illegitimate 
son, afterwards the celebrated d’Alembert, on the steps of a neighbour- 
ing church. Though there could be no intimacy between them, the 
strict-living bourgeoise felt grateful for her invitations and for 
the longed-for unlocking of the door to a wider world. She studied the 
technique and before long she was planning a salon of her own. The 
material was ready to hand. Since Mme de Tencin was growing old, 
why should she not induce the habitués to transfer their patronage to 
her own spacious mansion when the hour should strike ? Why, indeed, 
should she wait for a funeral ? She invited a few writers and artists 
to drop in till her circle grew large enough to start weekly dinners. 
Mme de Tencin noted what was going on without resenting it, for her 
old friends continued their visits. When she died in 1749 there was 
nothing to prevent them from migrating en masse. At the age of ninety, 
drained of all emotions yet still full of wit, Fontenelle became the 
doyen of the new salon as he had long been of the old, entertaining the 
guests for a further decade with reminiscences of the France of Louis 
XIV and Mme de Sévigné. 

Mme Geoffrin neither found nor expected encouragement from her 
family. Her husband, who had. disapproved her visits to Mme de 
Tencin and disliked still more an invasion of intellectuals with whom 
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he had nothing in common, resented the expense of entertaining a | 


lot of “ parasites.” ‘‘ Every time my mother asked for money,” relates 
the daughter, “ there were terrible scenes and I feared for her life.” 

he stronger will prevailed and M. Geoffrin finally accepted his defeat 
with a good grace, helped to prepare the menus and appeared at the 
weekly dinners. When a newcomer noticed his continued absence he 


innocently interrogated the hostess, “ Qui éait ce vieux monsieur qui 


se plagait au bout de la table et ne disait rien?” “ C’était mon mari,” 
replied the widow without a trace of emotion ; “a est mort.” The 
subject was dropped, and the old man of eighty-four fades out of 
the picture in 1749, leaving behind him a comfortable mansion and a 
substantial fortune which was put to good account. 


The new salonniéve had a harder and longer struggle with her | 


daughter. Mme de la Ferté-Imbault was little more than a shadow | 
till the Marquis de Ségur utilised the family papers in his delightful — 


book Le Royaume de la Rue St. Honoré. Though differing as widely 
in temperament as in opinion, they were alike in their high moral 


standards and were equally deserving of respect. Since Mme Geoffrin” 


had, been assigned at fifteen to a man for whom she had never cared, 
she and her husband saw nothing amiss in marrying their daughter 
at an almost equally early age to an elderly Marquis. After three years 
of loveless partnership the Marquis died, but the attractive young 
widow never tried again. She returned to her parents’ home, where she 
lived her independent life in her own apartments. While the mother 
welcomed the Encyclopédistes to her table without sharing their 
anti-clerical ideology, the daughter, as conservative in religion as in 
politics, hated the sound of their names. Though there was little open 
friction, the lack of domestic warmth increased Mme Geoffrin’s 
dependence on her salon, which became the main purpose of her life. 

She differed from other salonniéres in her devotion to the arts. 
In the field of literature and philosophy she could do little but listen, 
but in the world of art she had a mind of her own. When she noticed 
that the artists always drew apart at her receptions she arranged a 
weekly dinner for them on Monday. She was fond of china, bronzes, 
tapestries, sculpture and furniture, but pictures appealed to her still 
more. Vanloo, Vernet, Boucher, Latour and many others met at her 
table and found in her a generous patron no less than a faithful friend. 
She was ready to criticise as well as to praise. When she found fault 
with a picture by Greuze in the Salon of 1769, the irate artist threatened 
to immortalise her as a schoolmarm with a whip, 

Of the four leading salons hers alone had a distinct ideological tinge. 
The dominant influence in the intellectual life of France was embodied 
in the Encyclopédie, the first instalment of which appeared in 1751, 
_a veritable grammar of rationalism. The object of this manifesto 
in seventeen volumes was to present the whole range of science, history 
and philosophy as visualised by the Aufkldérung. Voltaire, the most 
celebrated of the contributors, had made the capital too hot for him 
and thought it wiser to live abroad, but the other standard-bearers 
were habitués. Among the lions were Diderot, the editor-in-chief, and 
d'Alembert, who supervised the articles on science. If Bayle’s Diction- 
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naire Philosophique may be said to have inaugurated the Aufklirung 
in. France and the seculum rationalisticum in Europe by its sharp 
challenge to authority and tradition, the Encyclopédie was its ripest 
achievement. Politics were kept in the background, not merely for 
fear of the long arm of the State but because the attack on orthodoxy 
and the Jesuits, then at the height of their influence, exposed quite 
sufficient surface to retaliation. The public burning of eight volumes 
in 1759 reminded the editors that they were skating on very thin ice. 
It is one of the paradoxes of Mme Geoffrin’s career that, despite 
her own conventional churchgoing, she helped to finance and indeed 
saved from collapse an enterprise which proclaimed the gospel of 
philosophic materialism. The explanation is to be found in the fact 
that she was far more interested in mes bétes than in their ideas. 
Moreover, a salonniére in quest of celebrities had no choice, for the age 
of Bossuet and Fénelon was long past and the intelligentsia of France 
had abandoned dogmatic Christianity. Voltaire and Rousseau were 
Deists, but the most fashionable philosophy was the crude materialism 
of d’Holbach and Helvétius. She stood by the habitués of her salon, 
from which no one was banished if he observed her simple rules of 
bon ton. When the vicious Duc de Richelieu, who loved to boast of his 


_latest conquests, tried to enter the magic circle, he found his match. 


It was “a feast of reason and a flow of soul.’”’ “ Soyons aimables ”’ 
was the order of the day. The queen of the highbrows frowned on | 
scandalous talk. No one knew better how to keep her guests within 
bounds of decorum and to prevent anyone from monopolising the con- 
versation. She possessed the secret of getting the best out of her circle, 
giving everyone his chance. “ I compare myself to a little round tree 
which has branches on all sides,’”’ she remarked; “I share a little of 
everything and know a little of everything.’’ She was the embodiment 
of cool good sense. In a passage of humorous exaggeration Grimm 
enumerated a formidable list of subjects which were taboo, but despite 
such limitations it was a tolerant autocracy. Abbé Galiani, secretary 
of the Neapolitan Legation, kept the table in a ripple of laughter, 
while Count Creutz, the popular Swedish Ambassador, and other 
diplomats opened windows on a wider world. King Gustavus of Sweden 
and Catherine the Great corresponded with her, but as a bourgeoise 
she was ignored by the dull French Court. Only men were present 
at the Monday and Wednesday dinners, but women were admitted 
to the petits soupers. 

The memoirs and correspondence of the time—d’Argenson, Marmon- 
tel, Grimm and many another—help us to visualise the celebrated salon. 
The most finished protrait of the hostess was painted by Lady Hervey, 
widow of Queen Caroline’s friend, in a letter to Hume on his first visit 
to Paris. “‘ There are few heads naturally better than hers; there 1s 
no heart that can surpass the friendly warmth of hers. Unimproved 
by books, of which she has read but few, her strong natural sense 
and uncommon sagacity owes all its experience to her knowledge of the 
world. I never knew anyone seize every part of a character so soon 
or paint it so strongly. She has a great deal of wit, and particularly 
excels in the narrative, which is always short and lively. The vain, 
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the affected, the worthless may fear her, but the foibles of her friends 
and even of those acquaintances who frequent her are safe. Nothing 
escapes her observation, but nothing transpires from her to their | 
prejudice ; if she once loves anyone (and when she says she does, | 
she may be believed), she never gives them time to apply to her to be | 
of any use to them. Her attention and sagacity soon make her perceive | 
how she may be so, and that perception is immediately followed by her 
endeavours to serve her friend, which from her address, abilities and 
perseverance seldom prove ineffectual.’’ Lady Hervey’s friend Horace | 
Walpole, to whom she also gave an introduction, was no less impressed. _ 
‘“‘T have been with Mme Geoffrin several times,” he reported, “‘ and I 
think she has one of the best understandings I ever met, and more _ 
knowledge of the world.” A few days later she visited him during a bad _ 
attack of gout. ‘‘I could have sworn it had been my Lady Hervey, | 
she was so good to me. It was with so much sense, information, instruc- 
tion and correction. The manner of the latter charms me. I never saw 
anybody that catches one’s faults and impositions so quick, explains — 
them to one so clearly, and convinces one so easily. I never liked to be 
set right before.” Walpole, however, never felt quite at home in the 
company of the Philosophes and soon transferred his favours to the 
rival salon of Mme du Deffand. 

Among the foreign visitors to Paris who were invited or invited them- 
selves to receptions in 1753 was Count Poniatowski, accompanied by 
his son. When the old soldier returned to Poland he begged the kindly | 
hostess to mother the handsome, pleasant and intelligent lad who had — 
just come of age. She took her responsibilities seriously, and when his” 
frivolities landed him in prison she bought him out. Thus began the — 
most valued connection of her life, for Stanislas Poniatowski’s gratitude 
for her kindness during his five months’ stay ripened into a platonic 
friendship which lasted till her death. Their correspondence, published 
by the Comte de Mouy in 1875, revealed a new Mme Geoffrin and a 
relationship at once romantic and honourable to both. He addressed 
her as Maman and signed himself votre fils; she, though old enough 
to be his mother, wrote to him in terms of tenderness which she adopted 
neither with her daughter nor anyone else. The large volume is all the 
more valuable since, unlike Mme du Deffand, she had no love for 
writing letters and with this significant exception almost all her 
correspondence is lost. The verdict of the best of her biographers, the 
Marquis de Ségur, “‘ kind rather than loving,” is surely inadequate. 
That with her “son” she for once let herself go suggests an unsatisfied 
craving for a little warmth and love. 

A few years after his visit to Paris the young aristocrat, whose mother 
was a Czartoryski, was appointed Polish Ambassador to St. Petersburg 
at the age of twenty-five. He became the lover of Catherine and was — 
rewarded by the throne of Poland when Augustus III died in 1763. 
Though there was nothing of the snob in Mme Geoffrin, it was natural _ 
that she should welcome the elevation of her protégé and dream of a_ 
visit to Warsaw. ‘‘ Mon fils, mon rot,” she wrote in ecstasy ; ‘“ I alone 
can say that.” “ Congratulations on the elevation of your son,” wrote — 
Catherine the Great, for five years a friendly correspondent. ‘‘ How 
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he became king I know not. Providence willed it, and his kingdom is to 
he congratulated. They could have no one more fitted to make them 
appy- 

For a woman who had never travelled more than a few miles from her 
home to contemplate a journey of a thousand miles over atrocious roads 
seemed to her friends fantastic, but when the young sovereign welcomed 
the plan she determined to carry it out. ‘I will die in your arms of 
joy, pleasure and love,” she wrote. At first he was unenthusiastic, but 
later he confessed “‘ Je vous désire passionément.”’ The advice of Grimm, 
who described himself as ‘‘ le sous-doyen de vos amoureux,” to take the 
Berlin route was rejected because she disapproved of Frederick, who 
in her eyes was neither great nor virtuous and disliked women. Starting 
off in a roomy carriage with two maids in May 1766 she arrived eighteen 
days later at Vienna, where she was welcomed with almost royal 
honours by the Empress Maria Theresa, the Emperor Joseph, and 
Kaunitz, the main architect of the Austro-French alliance and formerly 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris. “ Je crois réver,’’ she wrote home. Her 
flattering reception at Vienna, where she spent four days, genuinely 
surprised her, made her journey the talk of Europe, and was enough to 
turn the head of a woman with less poise. At Schénbrunn she saw 
Marie Antoinette, a child of eleven, ‘‘ belle comme une ange,’ to whom 
she was informally presented a few years later in the Louvre. 

Ten days more of execrable roads, filthy inns, ill-cooked food, and she 
had reached her goal. “ J’az été trés heureuse et tres amusée a Vienne,” 
she wrote to her daughter, ‘‘ mais ici je suis dans les délices.”’ ‘‘ He is 
charming and is adored by all his entourage.” La reine-mére de Pologne, 
as Mme du Deffand called her, was lodged in the Palace and saw or wrote 
to her host every day. Her letters home, which were widely circulated 
in Paris, described the warmth of her welcome and her pride in the 
endeavours of her “son’”’ to promote the welfare of his country. The 
visit lasted three months, but the radiant dawn was soon overcast, for 
reasons which the correspondence fails to reveal. She may have 
wounded his pride by comments on the misery of the peasantry, the 
selfishness of the nobility and the intolerance of the Church. “If I 
have a complaint to make,”’ he wrote, “ it is your remark : It seems to 

me that I have stayed long enough. No, Maman, I swearit.” The wound 

was plastered over and the parting took place amid demonstrations of 
affection. Indeed it was only now that he addressed her as tu. “It 
would have made me die of love and joy a few months ago,” she replies, 
“but I have found such a great difference between words and actions 
that I regard this ¢w as an illusion of Satan. Yet all my discontents 
have not altered my old feelings, which nothing could destroy.” 
Though the glamour was gone the correspondence continued, and on her 
death bed she wrote to him with trembling hands: “ Je vous aime de 
tout mon ceur.’”’ She had always loved him much more than he loved her. 
The Tsarina, who expected her to extend her journey to St. Petersburg, 
never forgave her for neglecting the opportunity, and before long ceased 
to write. 

Friends wondered whether the woman who had been royally féted at 
Vienna and Warsaw would settle down to the old routine. Their 
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apprehensions were needless, for she resumed her dinners and receptions - 
as if there had been no break. She enjoyed her celebrity but never 


suffered from swelled head, and never attempted to hide her years. 


It was her Indian summer. She welcomed an unceasing flow of | 


celebrities from foreign parts, among them Benjamin Franklin, and | 


added new members, among them Condorcet and La Harpe. The infant 
prodigy, Mozart, played to her. Her gifts in money and kind were 
innumerable, and those most in need received an allowance for life. 


| 


| 
| 


Burigny, her majordomo, served her with loyal devotion for forty | 


ears. | 
: Her goodness of heart was illustrated by her ready welcome to_ 
Mlle de Lespinasse when she was evicted by Mme du Deffand, not 
merely because she was the friend of d’Alembert, but for her own sake, | 
Though women were rarely to be seen in her salon, the newcomer proved | 
a general favourite and expressed her gratitude by touching devotion. — 
She and d’Alembert visited her every day, sometimes twice a day. The | 
high favour they enjoyed was resented by Mme Ferté, who suspected 
them of trying to persuade her mother to divert part of her fortune 
from herself. When the younger woman passed away at the age of 
forty-three, the broken-hearted d’Alembert found his chief comfort 
in the sympathy of their common friend. 
Taking a lively interest in the fortunes of her circle Mme Geoffrin 
occasionally volunteered unwelcome advice. Suard married a penniless 
girl despite the warnings of his hostess, and in the belief that his wife 
might not be welcomed he ceased to attend the salon. When, however, 
the hostess met the young bride at the house of a common friend she 
surrendered to her charm, expressed regret for having advised against 


the marriage and took her to her heart. How numerous were her 
benefactions was only realised when her will and her papers were 
examined after her death. ‘‘ A certain celestial flame is lacking,” © 


complains Sainte-Beuve ; “‘ one never sees in the distance the blue sky, 


nor the light of the stars.” “Ce n’était que raison cette dme,’ echo the | 
de Goncourts. They were unaware of the letters to King Stanislas. 


The illumination was not of blinding intensity, but there was no flicker- 
ing. Caprice was not in her, for good sense was wedded to a kindly 
heart. The only worry of her closing years was the posthumous publica- 
tion of the Lettres Familiéres of Montesquieu containing some dis- 
courteous remarks on his old hostess. The jealousy of Mme du Deffand, 
whom she dismissed as une méchante béte, caused her no distress. 

In 1777, at the age of seventy-seven, Mme Geoffrin had a stroke, 
and the salon closed its doors. Though she lingered for a year, she no | 
longer ordered her own life, for her strong-willed daughter assumed . 
control. When the faithful d’Alembert, who was often at her bedside, 
noticed a copy of The Imitation of Christ on the table, he tactlessly ' 
advised her to substitute fairy tales or the Arabian Nights. Mme Ferté 
wrote an angry letter telling him to behave himself lest she would have | 
to forbid his visits, adding roughly, ‘“‘ She has always loved God more . 
than you and your like.’’ Soon most of her old friends were excluded | 
from the room where the bedridden old lady, paralysed in arms and | 
legs, lay waiting for the end. When she was induced to say that she | 
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would never see d’Alembert again, the daughter wrote ‘““ Mon triomphe 
est complet.’’ Her high-handed conduct shocked old friends, and 
Turgot lashed out at la vilaine fille. Among the few visitors admitted 
during the closing months was the Emperor Joseph, then on a visit to 
his sister Marie Antoinette. 

Mme Geofirin’s friends had once extracted a promise that she would 
write her Memoirs, but nothing came of it beyond a brief preface 
containing the words “ A happy life, sweet to recall.’’ She had fulfilled 
the dream of her youth. Her salon had been her profession and her 
pride. She had formed delightful friendships and left affectionate 
memories in many hearts. Her motto was “‘ donner et pardonner’” and 
she had lived up to it. The éloges published after her death by 
d'Alembert, Morellet and Thomas breathed genuine gratitude and 
esteem. She had won a place in the history of her country which was 
as honourable as it was unique. G. P. Goocn. 


THE NEW OILFIELDS OF ALBERTA 


HE removal of a serious weakness in the national economy of 

Canada is promised by the discovery of rich oilfields in the 

western province of Alberta. Heretofore Canada has been 
handicapped by a lack of adequate and satisfactorily distributed 
domestic sources of fuel. Apart from one small coalfield of poor quality 
in south-eastern Saskatchewan, her coal mines lie either on the Atlantic 
seaboard or in Alberta and British Columbia, and owing to the high 
costs of transportation their outputs have been of comparatively 
little use to her central and most highly industrialised provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, which have had to rely for their power upon 
hydro-electric energy and for their fuel upon imports from the United 
States and in a lesser degree from Britain. 

It is true that since as far back as 1859 a small oilfield had been in 
production in south-western Ontario, but its total output had never been 
large, rarely exceeding a million barrels per annum, and a small quantity 
of oil had also been produced in New Brunswick at extravagant cost. 
However, geological and oil experts reported that in the prairie country 
lying between the Great Lakes and the Rockies some 475,000 square 
miles had geological structures which indicated the presence of sub- 
terranean pools of oil. The first discovery of any of these western pools 
occurred in the Turner Valley south-west of Calgary in 1914, but its 
serious development was not undertaken until 1936, when it began to 
yield oil in paying quantities and a large output of natural gas. But 
the roseate hopes raised by its discovery were not fulfilled and, although 
it has produced up to date about 100 million barrels of oil, most of the 
wells in the valley have now run dry. Oil was also discovered at Norman 
Wells, about ninety miles south of the Arctic circle, and at a few other 
places in Alberta. But as recently as 1946 the total oil production of 
Alberta was only about seven million barrels per annum, and the aggre- 
gate output for all Canada, less than eight million barrels, was only a 
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fraction of her annual requirements, which had risen to about 80 million 
barrels per annum. When most searchers for oil in the Canadian West had 
lost heart, the directors of the Imperial Oil Company, the Canadian sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, refused to let a. 
long series of disappointments halt their quest for it. This company’ 
had actually drilled in the West 164 “wildcat” wells at a cost of 
approximately $23 million and secured trivial results for it 
before it secured its first real reward for its outlays by bringing into: 
production in February 1947 at Leduc, some twenty miles south-west | 
of Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, a very rich oil well at a depth of 
some 5,000 feet. Its discovery at once dissipated the pessimism about! 
the existence of valuable oil pools in the West and stimulated the search 
for them. Soon afterwards an extension of the Leduc field was dis-- 
covered at Woodbend, lying to the north of it, and an even more promis-- 
ing field called Redwater was opened up in July 1948 about thirty-five : 
miles north-west of Edmonton. Then 1949 witnessed another impressive ' 
discovery at Golden Spike, where a well showed a much thicker oil-- 
bearing stratum than any of its predecessors in Alberta. Subsequent : 
discoveries have steadily enlarged the area of proven oil-bearing territory, , 
and to-day four separate oilfields are in steady production in Alberta 
and a substantial number of potential oil pools of good promise are in| 
process of development. The search for oil has been extended to the: 
adjacent province of Saskatchewan, but so far it has yielded only one: 
small oilfield at Lloydminster just across the border, which produces 
very heavy oil of moderate value. 
The growth of the oil industry in Alberta can be gauged from official | 
data, which show that in July last its output exceeded 2-6 million | 
barrels and that the total production for the first eight months of 1950, , 
placed at 17-6 million barrels, showed a gain of roughly 30 per cent. over ' 
the figure for the comparable period of 1949, 13°5 million barrels. And | 
in the same period the production of natural gas was 44:1 billion cubic : 
feet as compared with 38-7 billion cubic feet, which was a gain of over» 
12 per cent. But the rapid expansion of their output caught the : 
producers with wholly inadequate facilities for its storage and distribu- - 
tion, and since the market economically accessible was soon saturated | 
production of the wells was curtailed by governmental regulation. But : 
the interest of the Imperial Oil Company, which is estimated to have : 
now under its control some nine million acres of oil lands, in securing | 
wider markets impelled it to undertake through a subsidiary, the Inter- - 
provincial Pipe Line Company, the construction of a pipe line as an. 
outlet to them. This line will run a distance of about 1,150 miles from . 
Edmonton via Regina, Saskatchewan, and Gretna, Manitoba, to the : 
American port of Superior in Wisconsin, whence the oil will be trans- - 
ferred to large tankers and carried down the Great Lakes to refineries. , 
Such rapid progress has been made with the construction of this pipe 
line, which will cost about $90 million, that the oil is already flowing 
eastward as far as Regina. It will carry 95,000 barrels per day as far as) 
Regina and 70,000 barrels from that point onwards, and, when it is in | 
full operation next year, it is expected to reduce the cost of conveying 
oil from the Alberta fields to the eastern refineries to $x per barrel from 
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the present rate of $3:25 per barrel for rail charges. Alberta’s oil 

be on a competitive basis in Eastern Canada with oil from Okla- 
homa and Texas. And during its past session the Federal Parliament 
of Canada, after a sharp controversy, authorised the construction of 
two other pipe lines, which will run from Alberta’s oilfields to British 
Columbia and the north-western tier of American states. 

At the moment the province of Alberta is the chief beneficiary of its 
new oilfields. A reduction in the cost of oil and natural gas, which is 
used extensively in the province for household purposes, has already 
helped to lower the local cost of living. Then it happened that the 
provincial government had retained the ownership of mineral rights, 
which include oil rights on about 80 per cent. of the land in the province, 
and these have become a very rich source of revenue. The government’s 
policy is to put up for auction in gradual instalments the mineral rights 
which it owns and it has wisely refused to sell or lease any solid bloc of | 
these rights to one company. It reserves for future disposal a part of 
each bloc of territory on which it makes rights available to bidders and, 
if a good well is brought into production in the area sold, the value of the 
rights on the acreage retained by the government is increased. For 
rights on a single quarter section of land, 160 acres, it has obtained as 
much as $1-25 million, and in November sales of rights on seventy- 
three quarter sections, which netted $2-8 million, brought its total 
revenues from oil during the present fiscal year up to $26-3 million, 
while in the previous year they amounted to $22°6 million. And 
since its contracts provide for the payment of royalties on future 
production, its overflowing Treasury is the envy of the treasurers of all 
the other provinces. Some Albertans dream of the day when oil revenues 
will make possible the elimination of all provincial taxation; but even 
if this dream is never realised large sums ought to be available every 
year both for the reduction of taxation and for heavy expenditures 
upon education, projects of social reform, roads and rural electrification. 

Since Alberta became a well-settled community, the chief sources of 
its prosperity have been grain growing and cattle raising ; there was 
also a substantial production of coal, but very little manufacturing, 
and, when drought or low prices cut down the farmers’ returns, hard 
times were always the rule. Since 1930 the increase of the population of 
the province had been proceeding at a very slow pace, and after a peak 
figure of 826,000 had been reached in 1945 a decline to 803,000 recorded 
for 1946 was a serious challenge to the common belief that the popula- 
tion was bound to grow steadily. To-day, however, thanks to the oil 
boom, not only has this ominous decline been halted but a mid-year 
census report of the Bureau of Statistics just published estimates the 
population of Alberta on June Ist at 895,000, which represents a gain of 
24,000 in the last twelve months. New towns are rising in the oilfields ; 
two years ago Redwater was a tiny village, at which trains only stopped 
when flagged, but when it celebrated recently the second anniversary of 
the discovery of oil near it, it was a thriving town with 3,000 inhabitants. 
The needs of the oilfields have already attracted to Alberta several 
score of new industries, involving the investment of millions of dollars 
and employing several thousand workers, and, as the production of oil 
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increases, the establishment of numerous industries based upon oil 
can be confidently predicted. The population of Edmonton, the capital, 
has shown a spectacular growth in the last few years, and although its 
southern rival Calgary is also profiting from the oil boom it has now 
been left far behind in size. 

A large expansion of the population of Alberta may well have impor- 
tant political consequences. In recent years the provinces of Canada 


which have shown the greatest growth of population have been Ontario, ; 
Quebec and British Columbia. Now it is the constitutional practice in 
Canada after each decennial census to reallocate the provincial quotas — 


of seats in the Federal Parliament on a basis proportionate to the 
population of each province. And as the result of the very small 
increase of their population Alberta and the other two prairie provinces 
found that the last Federal redistribution, passed in 1948, had decreased 
the weight of their representation at Ottawa ; their combined quotas 
remained stationary, while an allotment of eight additional seats to 
Quebec increased French-Canadian influence in the Federal Parliament. 
So a substantial increment of the population of Alberta would tend to 
rebuild the political influence of the prairie provinces at Ottawa and 
give a setback to the hopes held by many French-Canadians that they 
can establish for themselves a permanent ascendancy over the Federal 
Government of Canada. 


There are naturally very divergent opinions about the exact | 
potentialities of the western oilfields, but on the basis of an estimate — 
that Canada’s potential oil-bearing territory is about one-third of the 
comparable area in the United States the optimists claim it could be 
made to yield 20,000 million barrels of oil. It is calculated that this year — 
the total outlays for oil exploration and development in the prairie — 
provinces will not be much short of $150 million, but authoritative © 
experts estimate that an expenditure of roughly $1,000 million will — 
be required to bring the production of Canadian oil up to 400,000 © 
barrels per day. Now such a huge capital investment is far beyond the | 
resources of the Canadian people, and Britain in her present state isin — 


no position to make any real contribution. So it is crystal clear that 


most of the “ risk” capital for the development of these western oil- — 


fields will come from the United States. Most of the large American 
oil corporations have secured large holdings of potential oil lands, and 
the knowledge that American interests to-day control about 80 per cent. 
of the oil developments in the West creates fears that the United States 
will be the chief gainer from the exploitation of Canada’s new oil 
wealth. But already the diminution, quite substantial, of the annual 
drain of Canadian funds to pay for imports of oil from the United States 
and the heavy inflow of American “ risk ”’ capital for investment in the 
oilfields have both been important factors in increasing Canada’s 
reserves of gold and American dollars to such a satisfactory amount 
that the Canadian Government recently felt justified in freeing the 


Canadian dollar from the artificial values established for it in 1949 and | 
removing most of the surviving import controls which had been imposed | 


in 1947 for the purpose of conserving foreign exchange. 
It is altogether probable that. even before Canada’s production of 
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oil exceeds the domestic demand, a large quantity of Alberta’s oil 
will find a market in American territory near the border, and, since 
American companies will largely control any export business, arrange- 
ments which will create no grievance will be possible. But, whether 
this development occurs or not, one certain consequence of the new 
oilfields in Alberta is that the huge investment of American capital in 
them will intertwine more closely than ever the economic interests of 
the two countries. British capital is a negligible factor in these oilfields. 
It might have been otherwise if soon after their discovery an English 
land company had not been induced to sell for a trivial sum mineral 
rights in the heart of them, retained in the hope of finding coal, which 
are now said to be worth over $40 million. 
Ottawa. J. A. STEVENSON. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE FAR EAST 


Y the end of 1951 the major British missionary societies will 
B have so reduced their staffs in China that for all practical 
purposes the modern missionary enterprise, as China has seen 
it develop since 1807, will be at an end. The reduction of staffs has 
gone on gradually over the last three years as the Communist power has 
increased, and now that the People’s Government has said that it will 
not renew visas for foreign missionaries a situation has arisen which 
naturally brings mission work to an end. The missionary societies have 
never been under any illusions about the rise of Communism in China 
and in the Far East. Some of their leaders continued to believe, 
perhaps, in Chiang Kai-shek and his régime too long and too hopefully, 
but Communism has been recognised for what it is in whatever country 
_ it appears and conquers. 

There are elements in the Far Eastern revolution, which Communism 
has speeded up, that Christianity welcomes: Land reform, honest 
administration, the disappearance of graft and corruption, a fair deal 
for the ordinary citizen. All this is in line with Christian teaching, and 
indeed many Christian missionaries have pioneered in reforms of this 
kind in particular areas. Social service schemes, village reclamation, 
the care of the poor, the blind and the lepers, the new position of women 
and children in Chinese society will be placed to the credit of Christianity 
in China and the Far East generally when the history of the last 150 
years is written. But a new phase of Christian life begins in China in 
this second half of the twentieth century. Small in number (probably 
about two per cent. of the population) and divided too, not onlyas between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, but into small Church groups, the 
Christian community appears to be ill-equipped to face the rigours 
of life ina Communist State. It is only during the last thirty years that 
it has emerged from what might be called the “‘ mission”’ state into 
the “church” state, accepting “‘foreign’’ money and using “ foreign ”’ 
people. But dependent though it has been on the missionary forces 
of America and Britain, the Chinese Church has successfully disci- 
plined itself in leadership and counsel, and those who know it best 
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believe that the next critical phase of its life will be a testing time 
through which it will live and grow. | 

For the Communist leaders the Christian Church is under one severe — 
handicap. It appears to be allied with imperialism and capitalism. It | 
cannot be denied, of course, that the Western domination of China was | 
mediated by people who nominally were Christians. In commerce 
and diplomacy Christians played a part, and their presence in China 
undoubtedly assisted the growth of Christianity. Privileges were | 
accorded the Christian Churches under the various unequal treaties, and, 
although individual missionaries have for many years protested against _ 
any special protection on the part of their national consuls, it has been | 
impossible for Western missionaries wholly to disassociate themselves _ 
from their nationality. In salary and living standards too the Western _ 
missionary has been on a different level from his Chinese colleagues, a _ 
fact which has troubled generations of devoted missionaries. Communist | 
propaganda has not been slow to use this seemingly damning informa- _ 
tion, and in some instances its effect has weakened the Christian 
loyalty of some Chinese Christians who have been eager to welcome 
all that is good in the new régime. 

The best Chinese Christian leaders know that the links they have had 
with America and Britain have been the dedicated and disinterested 
ones of the Christian faith. China has gained immeasurably from the 
persistent and devoted work of thousands of Christian missionaries who, 
in spite of their birth in “imperialist ’’ and “ capitalist ”’ countries, 
have often been the declared opponents, both in belief and practice, 
of these “hated”’ systems. It is ironical to think that one of the 
greatest “‘ imperialist ’’ institutions in China, of Christian origin, is — 
the Peking Union Medical College, which, beginning in last century as a 
small missionary hospital, was later endowed with the Rockefeller 
millions. For years it has been the finest medical school in Asia, and 
the People’s Government are founding their new national medical 
system upon its reputation and the stream of qualified medical practi- 
tioners it supplies. 

Whatever the handicaps of its past the Chinese Christian Church 
now enters a feriod of struggle of which the pattern is all too obvious in 
other Communist countries. A process of ‘‘ domestication ”’ rather than 
persecution is proceeding. There is freedom to worship, but not freedom 
to propagate, and in Christian schools there must be regular periods of 
indoctrination of the children by Communist teaching. Commenting 
of this situation one Christian leader says : 


Just how the Christian gospel can be witnessed to ina climate that is, 
by virtue of its ideology, fundamentally materialistic and atheistic 
presents a challenge stronger than ever before. Whatever the external 
climate may be, the burden falls upon us as Christians to demonstrate — 
the efficiency and sufficiency of the gospel as exemplified in the life of 
Christ. Many of the methods may be time worn. Some of the channels | 
to which we have been accustomed may be closed. The challenge is to 
find other methods that are timely and other channels that are lying 
open. | 
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Another group of Christian leaders known to be “ friendly ” to the new 
régime state their position in this way : 


The church must accept the new democracy and the common 
programme of the People’s Government. It admits its past connection 
with imperialism, especially American imperialism, and will strive to 
awaken the church members to a realisation of the evils of imperialism 
and capitalism. In principle the church will discontinue the use of 
foreign personnel and foreign money, the carrying out of this to be 
worked out in consultation with the Government. The church will 
become self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. During 
the period of land reform the church will only hold its routine meetings 
such as Sunday services, prayer meetings, vestry meetings, and will 
refrain from all other activities. 


_ The group of “ Anglican’’ bishops in China, all now Chinese, state 
“ that the Church has ever regarded alliance with power and prestige, 
and the exploitation of the common people, as a contradiction to the 
spirit of Christ ’’ and believe that “ Christianity is actually engaged in 
bringing freedom to those who are oppressed. ‘ From now onwards we 
must redouble our efforts to make pervasive throughout every part of 
the Church’s life the spirit of Holiness and Catholicity, which are 
distinctive characteristics of the Church.’”’ This emphasis on the 
catholicity of the Church is a noteworthy sign that the Church in 
China is not forgetting its place in the world as well as in its own land. 

China is not the only Far Eastern country where Christianity is 
facing a major upheaval. All across the vast area from Karachi to 
Manila the rise of new nations, the stirrings of proud nationalisms, 
and the exercise of power and freedom by young peoples with ancient 
traditions and cultures, is presenting lively challenges to the Christian 
communities. These communities may easily be engulfed in the tides 
of new life now flowing in India, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia. Those 
tides are directed by two forces which tend to be in close alliance— 
nationalism and religion. Nowthat these lands are free and independent, 
nationalism has taken on a different connotation from the days when to 
be an ardent nationalist was to be a vigorous opponent of the British 
and Dutch rajs. You are now an Indian, a Pakistani, a Burmese, 
Sinhalese or an Indonesian aware of the traditions and inheritances of 
your land and suspicious of any movement which is not centred in them. 
Christianity is up for judgment on these counts, and it faces too a 
revival of the old religions, Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. These 
“ nationalistic ” religions are powerful and have more life in them now 
than at any time in the modern Christian movement in the Far East. 
Pakistan, for instance, is conscious of itself as the greatest single 
Islamic State in the world. While it welcomes at the moment all that 
Christian institutions can offer in education and medical and social 
welfare, and there is freedom of worship, those who know something of 
the Christian Church’s experience in other Jslamic countries are 
apprehensive of the future. Already Christian organisations in Pakistan 
are being compelled to think of themselves as Pakistani in style and 
order, which entails the breaking of links with India in various co- 
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operative Christian councils which were previously administered for 
the whole of the sub-continent. pa 
_ This threat to the catholicity of Christianity, and the digging of 
fresh nationalistic channels through which the faith must flow, are: 


amongst the most sinister signs in the Far East. They are present too | 


in Europe under the compulsion of Communism, but in the Far East it 1 


is a renascent nationalism that is creating the fresh moulds. Isolated 
Christian communities may be unable to resist the pressures of | 
nationalism and religion if they stand alone and without the ecumenical | 
ties which bind the Christian Churches of the world together, a_ 
consideration which makes the growth of the ecumenical movement, | 
since the formation of a World Council of Churches, all the more | 
significant. In order to make those ties understandable in the Far East 
the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary © 
Council have appointed an Indian, Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, to be a _ 
“ roving ambassador ’’ amongst the Christian Churches of the Far East. 

This appointment is a recognition, too, on the part of the Christian 
Church of the important share which India may take in the leadership 
of this whole area. In strength, solidity and leadership the Christian — 
Church in India is by far the strongest element in the Far Eastern 
Christian pattern, and within India itself the Christian community has — 
a place so far not attained in other Eastern countries. Historical factors, 
including the British occupation period in India, have helped to 
bring about this position, which must not however be overweighted in 
the expectation of the kind or quality of leadership which may come 
out of the Indian Church. It is still economically weak, and still 
dependent on considerable financial help from overseas. While many 
leading Christians in India find their way into the public services, not 
many are attracted to the service of the Christian Church at the levels 
where stipends are meagre and precarious. One of the most difficult 
tasks ahead of the Indian Church is to devise a ministry which will be 
in accord with Indian standards and Indian ways of life, and which will 
not ape Western ways and conditions. The presence of the missionary 
with his wholly different standards of pay and life creates problems here 
which are not easily solved, but which must be faced by the “‘ indepen- 
dent ”’ Christian Churches of the Far East. 

One overriding desire in the Christian areas of the Far East is that 
of unity. The various pressures described in this article help to foster 
this desire, and because of that make these outside pressures dangerous. 
Christian unity will come when Christian people are passionately 
keen to get it. The Church, mutilated as it is by divisions which have 
unhappily been translated into the East, must not seek unity under 
secular, economic or political pressure. It must be a Christian unity, 
and not a forced one. The recent coming together of the Churches in 
South India is of course a portent for the East as it is for the West, but 
few believe that the South India plan is a universal plan. In Ceylon, 
for instance, a union plan is already far advanced with some unique 
provisions in it—one of which is the re-commissioning of all ministers 
entering the united Church so that there is a unified ministry from the 
start. The Ceylon plan is, at the moment, comprehensive enough to 
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include the Baptists, who are also considering, with the Lutherans, the 
possibility of entering the Church of South India in an extension of 
Church union in that area. In North India another union scheme is far 
advanced which would unite Christians in one of the most sterile areas 
for the Christian faith. 

All this is hopeful news for Christianity in the Far East. A closing of the 
ranks, however, is not the chief answer which Christianity can provide 
in this critical hour in this most resurgent section of the world. That 
answer must be a renewed evangelism led by an indigenous Christianity 
and supported by the resources in people and money which only the 
older partners of the Christian Church can offer. One missionary era is 
now closing in the Far East. It has lasted for 150 years and accomplished 
many mighty acts for the Christian faith. A new era now begins, more 
complicated in its strategy but still authentically missionary, carrying 
the same gospel to a world of men whose needs are basically the same as 
they were in the days of the great missionary pioneers. 

CreciL NORTHCOTT. 


CHAMISSO 


HE legend of Peter Schlemihl, which found a welcome in all 
the nurseries and drawing-rooms of Europe and the world when 
it was published early in the last century, has probably vanished 
from the purview of modern readers. No children pore over it with joy 
and horror in the well-conducted nurseries of to-day ; no elders now 
read it with a pleasure they would be forced to admit was happily 
childish, while wondering if they can detect in it a profound parable 
—whether they themselves have in some vague way sold their own 
shadows for advantages as illusory as those gained by the unfortunate 
Schlemihl. Adelbert von Chamisso, author of this curious little work, 
Peter Schlemthls wundersame Geschichte, is a writer just a little off the 
path—and the kind of writer, indeed, who, capable of giving pleasure 
still to the general reader, is so often left over to the perfunctory 
attentions of “ students.”’ 

Chamisso, at any rate, has a special claim on the gratitude of the 
countless lovers of the German Lied, for he wrote the poems forming the 
cycle ‘‘ Frauen-Liebe und Leben,” which Schumann set to music. 
Perhaps the best-known of his poems, however, is “ Das Schloss 
Boncourt,” in which his thoughts go back to the home of his childhood, 
Chateau Boncourt in Champagne, and, seeing in spirit the ancient walls, 
the courtyard with its fountain, the chapel with the old warrior’s grave 
and his panoply hanging from the pillar, breathe a blessing on the 
plough and the ploughman who now go over the site of the chateau, 
burnt in the revolutionary risings. He was born at Chateau Boncourt in 
1781, son of Comte Louis Marie de Chamisso, last of a very old stock in 
the district to live there, and his wife Marie Anne Gargan. The silent, 
dreamy boy—Louis Charles Adelaide de Chamisso, to name him rightly 
and fully—roamed about the country round the chateau, probably 
planting the seeds of a love of natural history which came to solace his 
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mature years, when he was not under the rough tutelage of the ignorant — 
and superstitious old governess his parents thought could provide at _ 


least his early education. Any more elaborate plans for further instruc- | 
tion were cut short by the revolutionary storm, which drove the 


Chamissos, like so many other noble families, into exile. 
Then began years of wandering, sometimes in western Germany, 


sometimes in Holland, until at length a place was found for the young | 
Adelbert as page at the court of the King of Prussia; and the family | 
settled in Berlin, where two elder brothers had successfully set up as __ 
miniature painters. In 1798 Adelbert entered the Prussian army as — 
ensign, and was made a lieutenant three years later; but he soon found _ 


that the army was not the career for him, and that garrison life was _ 


boring and trivial; and it is easy to imagine how “‘ the Frenchman,” _ 


“ the foreigner,’’ with the taste for art and books and the queer reserve, 


fared among his fellow officers, the Junkers of the period. He character- | 


istically drew in upon himself, busied himself with writing more or less 


in secret, and, among other things, made himself at last complete — 


master of the German language—for his education had continued in 


Berlin on French lines, and he did not shed his French or his French-ness_ 


at the court of Berlin, with its memories of the great and Francophile 
Frederick. 

It is interesting to see how he slowly changed from a Frenchman 
into a German. At first he yearned for France (whither his family 
returned on Napoleon’s granting re-entry to the émigrés); but gradually 
the liking he had taken, however unexpectedly, to certain features of 
German life, and Prussian life in particular, and his necessary choice of 
a language for literary purposes, gained the mastery, and the matter 
was clinched by the literary friendships he formed in Berlin. But he 
remains one of the outstanding cases of men who have risen to eminence 
in the literature of a tongue not native to them. (Conrad, of course, is 
another case which comes quickly to mind.) 

Of these literary friends the closest was Julius Eduard Hitzig, the 
friend and biographer of E. T. A. Hoffmann, and the best known 
Varnhagen von Ense, a review of whose Memoirs will be found in 
Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, and who was to marry 
Rahel Levin, the Jewess who acquired that quite staggering reputation 
—without, we are told, ever writing a line in the way of literary com- 
position—as the most brilliant and distinguished woman in the Prussia 
of her day. The circle of young men did what such circles will do— 
gathered to sit up into the small hours talking, and of course planned a 
journal. Many of these meetings, Varnhagen says in the Memoirs, took 
place when Chamisso was on guard duty at the Brandenburger Tor 
or the Potsdamer Tor, and the eager young men talked of life’s problems, 
of which they knew so little except as subjects for reading and talking 
and dreaming, and of philosophy and art, with, as the writer says, 
“many military interruptions,’ until the time came for separation, 
a curtailed sleep and the business of the day by which they earned their 
keep. 

The result of all this was that Chamisso, we are told, embraced his 
friends and vowed to give up his military career and devote himself to 
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letters. But discharge from the army was delayed, and when it did 
come Chamisso’s path was not clear; and there were to be many false 


_ Starts and disappointments. The deaths of his parents and other 


_ members of his family cut his links with France, but as the centre of 


European culture it still, of course, attracted him. On one visit to 
Paris he contracted a friendship with Madame de Stael, at the time that 
redoubtable woman came under Napoleon’s especial displeasure for 
publishing De 1’ Allemagne, and shared her exile with her and her family 


_ at Coppet on the shores of Lake Geneva. Here, under the guidance of 


the famous writer’s son, August de Stael, he began a zealous and 
systematic study of botany, and, at the age of thirty-two, finally 
resolved that he would make himself a significant figure in natural 
science—what we should presumably now call biology. 

He enrolled as a medical student at the newly founded Berlin 
University ; but the well-loved studies and the long country trips 
to collect specimens were broken up by stern events—the great rising 
of the German people against the Napoleonic power which marks an 
epoch not only in the history of Europe but in that of nationalism too. 
In the soul of Chamisso there arose a “‘ Zwiespalt ’’—between the 
love for his native country of France, his respect for her as the mother of 
the arts, and his sympathy with the German cause, the loathing for 
Napoleon’s occupation, which though it suppressed fantastic and 
anachronistic tiny States by the dozen and knocked off the remaining 
feudal fetters of the peasants became more and more rapacious and 
oppressive. Madame de Stael had done her best to foster this loathing, 
and Chamisso felt there was nothing for him but to volunteer for the 
ranks of liberation—but his friends, more conscious than himself of 
his essential kinship with the invader, earnestly begged him to stand 
clear of the contest. This time, when, depressed and dejected, he busied 
himself in country retirement away from Berlin with practical botany 
and annotating a then standard work on the flora of the district, had 
importance in his history as a writer. It seems that then these things, 
his depressions and forebodings, his uncertainty as to his own future and 
that of the two great nations, to each of which he had some allegiance, 
now locked in fierce struggle, worked deeply and unconsciously within 
him to produce that mood in which he tock up his pen and started 
that quaint little work which is one of his titles to a modest but quite 
secure place in the literature of Europe. 

Peter Schlemihl, though it was in a contemporary setting, has some 
of the apparatus of a nursery tale, and it is to be noted that the far- 
sighted brothers Grimm had begun to publish as a major contribution 
to folklore study those tales of the people Kinder- und Hausmarchen, 
just a little while before; but though it is a “ Marchen ” and is often 
called “ naive,” it somehow does not allow itself to be forgotten 
easily, and the riddle of its symbolism still teases. It begins quite 
simply and with the directness so much admired at the present day 
—with no exordium, no general or moral reflections, but merely 
the arrival of the young Schlemihl after a sea voyage at a country which 
is presumably England. He goes to an inn, asks for a room, and the 
“‘ Hausknecht ’’ measures him with a look and shows him to an attic. 
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(This happens in the third sentence ; his poverty is not otherwise 
explained.) Schlemihl takes letters of introduction to a rich merchant of | 
the district, Mr. Thomas John, who he expects will do something H 
to better him. At the gates he wipes the dust off his shoes with his , 
handkerchief. Mr. John receives him not ungraciously in his grounds, | 
but is obviously full of his expensive development schemes and his | 
resplendent visitors, among whom Schlemihl notices a tall, cadaverous | 
old man in grey, hovering silently, who proves to be able to provide - 
everything from his pocket which happens to be needed, from sticking — 
plaster to a full-sized marquee. Neglected and unnoticed, he decides } 
to steal away and seek Mr. John at a more auspicious time. 

He is overtaken by the old grey man, who courteously remarks — 
what an extraordinarily fine shadow he carries attached to his feet. | 
The grey man offers him various valuable things for it—until the | 
fascinated and horrified Schlemihl, ‘“‘ double ducats swimming before his _ 
eyes,” cries ‘‘ Done! ”’ for a purse of Fortunatus. The grey man loosens _ 
the shadow, rolls it up, bows, and goes. “I thought I heard him 
laughing softly to himself. I held, however, the purse tight by its 
strings—the earth was sun-bright all around me—and my senses were ~ 
still wholly confused.’’ As he walks through the streets people call to — 
Schlemihl that he has lost his shadow, but the inconveniences of this — 
do not strike him, and he hurries to another inn, the best in the town, 
orders the best room, and shakes pile after pile of gold out of the bag in 
a mad delirium, until, worn out, he falls asleep. 

He begins a new life, surrounded by every possible luxury—but, oi 
course, the want of the shadow poisons everything. He cannot go out 
by daylight. He sends a servant to Mr. John’s mansion, to detain the 
grey man at any cost, but the servant merely comes back to say that a 
person whom he did not recognise from the description given to him had 
told him “‘ Say to Herr Peter Schlemihl, he will see me here no more, as I 
am going to cross the sea ; and a favourable wind beckons me to the 
haven. But after a year and a day I shall have the honour to seek him 
out, and perhaps to propose to him another arrangement which may 
then be to his liking.” A year of horror and fevered attempts at forget- 
fulness passes. Schlemihl again meets the grey man, who offers to return 
his shadow if he will sign a document saying ‘I hereby promise to 
deliver over my soul to the bearer after its natural separation from my 
body.’’ Schlemihl, though his happiness in a love affair depends on his 
regaining the shadow, refuses. He loses his bride, and with no hope left 
on earth wanders forth, and after a long period of suffering and despair 
meets the grey man again, in a wild mountainous country. There they 
go over the old bargain again, and it suddenly occurs to Schlemihl to ask 
‘Did Mr. John give you his signature ? ”’ 

“He put his hand slowly into his pocket, and drew out by the hair 
the pale and ghastly form of Thomas John. Its blue and deadly lips 
trembled with the dreadful words: Justo judicio Dei judicatus sum ; 
~ gusto judicio Dei condemnatus sum. I was horror-struck—I dashed the 
clinking purse hastily into the abyss, and uttered these last words, 
‘I conjure thee, in the name of God, monster, begone, and never again 
appear before these eyes.’ He rose up with a gloomy frown, and vanished 
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instantly behind the dark masses of rock which surrounded that wild 
and savage place.’”’ Schlemihl wanders on, but in an unaccustomed 
calm, facing his dire fate, now that love and the companionship of men, 
everything, have gone from him. But, after a curious series of chances, 
he finds he has a pair of seven-leagued boots on his feet, and can travel 
backwards and forwards over the earth from continent to continent, 
from tropical heat to arctic cold as he will; and, returning thanks- 
giving, devotes the rest of his life to botanising and examining natural 
phenomena in many different climes, comforted to feel the heart-beat 
of humanity not far off, and not chafing against his solitude. 

Chamisso’s friend Hitzig reports that the author was often pestered 
with the query as to what he really meant by Peter Schlemihl. “ The 
answer is that he had no special intentions, or at any rate none of 
which he was sufficiently conscious to give a commonplace explana- 
tion. The tale had its birth in his mind, as with every truly poetic 
work, from a compelling necessity, and for its own sake,” Hitzig says. 
But efforts to find an inner meaning have been constant. It has been 
questionably declared that the story follows in its fantastic way the 
essential events of Chamisso’s own life; and I have seen somewhere 
the suggestion that it is an allegory of the position of Germany during 
the Napoleonic wars, which is even less convincing. Here is yet another 
suggestion, submitted timidly enough: a man uses his artistic or 
intellectual gifts to gain himself fame and fortune ; and then he finds 
that he has “‘ no shadow,” that he is not like other men, that friendship, 
intimacy, love are alike impossible, and that his very exceptional 
powers cut him off from the humanity they enable him to depict so 
truly. In the end he receives with thankfulness and resignation the 

_““seven-leagued boots ’’—that is, comes to realise that his perception 
and understanding, his instinctive knowledge of the ways and intentions 
of Nature, must compensate him for his disabilities. This seems to fit 
well enough; but this perhaps only proves that it is a book on which 
everyone will put his own interpretation, and so demonstrates the 
strength and vitality of it, even though it may seem to many people no 
more than a quaint children’s story. 

Peter Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte appeared anonymously, 
but under such circumstances that everyone attributed it to la Motte 
Fouqué, who wrote, among other less meritorious works, Undine, 
which in a way forms a pair with Schlemihl, as the two characteristic 
“‘Marchen ” of German romanticism. Schlemihl was well received 
in Germany and translated into various European languages. The 
first English version (1824) was by Sir John Bowring, a versatile 
linguist, economist and public servant, and there were soon other 
translations (with apparently no copyright difficulties); but Bowring’s 
had the advantage of illustrations by George Cruikshank. I once bought 
a good copy of the third edition of 1861 for threepence. These charming 
little engravings are certainly among Cruikshank’s best work, and if 
better known might help to establish a higher esteem for his undoubted 
gifts, warped, as Ruskin said, by “‘ habits of caricature,” and by the 
rough-and-tumble of Victorian journalism and book ulustration. _ 

When Napoleon broke bounds from Elba in 1815, Chamisso had again 
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that desire for action, and the same feeling that, as he says, “‘ the time 
has no sword for me.” Fate was very kind. On a visit to Hitzig, 
Chamisso read in a newspaper of a Russian naval vessel which was to 
undertake a voyage round the world, visiting the South Sea Islands and i 
trying to find a passage across the Arctic Ocean. ‘“‘ I wish I was with | 
those Russians at the North Pole!’ exclaimed the troubled Chamisso. 
‘Do you mean that ?” asked Hitzig. Hitzig used his influence with | 
August von Kotzebue, the dramatist whose “ Menschenhass und Reue,” 
translated as ‘‘ The Stranger,”’ had a somewhat baleful influence on the | 
English theatre, and whose son, a lieutenant in the Russian navy, was 
in charge of the exploring vessel. Chamisso found himself, to his great | 
delight, posted as ‘‘ Naturforscher ”’ to the expedition, and soon setting | 
sail on a three-year voyage round the world. The voyage is a classic _ 
among explorations; the discoveries included many islands, and | 
Kotzebue Sound in Alaska. Many hitherto unknown plants were — 
brought back, with valuable ethnographical information. Chamisso 
published a lengthy diary of the voyage, followed by another volume of 
notes. ‘ 

Content to go no more a-roving, he found a haven; for his work on the — 
voyage brought him academic recognition, he was given a post at the — 
Berlin Botanical Gardens, and he married the eighteen-year-old Antonie | 
Piaste, who had been brought up in Hitzig’s family. A settled and even 
humdrum domestic life, alleged to be harmful to poetic inspiration, 
had the opposite effect with Chamisso. It was now that he began to 
win his place as one of Germany’s poets of the romantic school. Not- 
withstanding his origin, all his poetic work is thoroughly German in 
expression and apparently in thought. In fact, he was greeted time and 
time again as “a German poet above all.’ Yet, in spite of his mastery 
of written German, he could not speak three sentences without its 
being obvious he was a Frenchman. He wore his clothes with what is 
known as studied negligence and his hair long and flowing, and in 
general seemed to dress the part of a typical German romantic man 
of letters of the epoch. The poems are very many of them short narra- 
tive poems of the kind familiar in the romantic writers, possibly because 
of the example of Schiller. Perhaps his extensive poetical production 
does not go very deep;; in much—though not all—of it the turns of 
expression, even the attitudes, were becoming conventional and 
familiar ; and another age was approaching. In 1837 the poet, flower of 
the time of dreams, of nostalgic regrets, of medieval fantasy, on a visit 
to Leipzig first saw a railway, and “ admired it greatly.”” He had by his 
scientific work indeed helped to bring on the age which produced 
Darwin—than whom, certainly, nobody could have been less like the 
typical German romantic. Fortunately Chamisso’s last years, shadowed 
by the death of his wife aged only thirty-seven and his own long illnesses, 
brought him ever-growing recognition, and popularity of a peculiarly 
German and national intensity. We ought not to laugh at that; there 
is in the very word “ Dichter” a praiseworthy gesture of reverence. 
When he died in 1838, a people peculiarly given to prostration before 
both true and false gods rightly placed him in its Pantheon. 


DENZIL ENGLAND. 


THE BURDEN OF INERT IDEAS 


O look to Robert Louis Stevenson for a pronouncement on 
educational matters seems a curious thing to do. Yet, quite 
by chance, I came across something he wrote seventy years ago 
which has a definite bearing on the subject of this article. Crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean, as he did in 1879, in an emigrant ship he was thrown into 
close contact with many working men whose adverse circumstances at 
home had driven them to seek a living in a new land overseas. Naturally, 
these men sought to find a reason for their ill-fortune, consequent upon 
lack of employment in their own country. But their minds were ill- 
fitted for reasoning. ‘‘ One and all,’’ Stevenson discovered, ‘‘ were too 
much interested in disconnected facts, and loved information for its 
own sake with too rash a devotion.”’ They were “‘ eager listeners,” but 
rarely did they show themselves to be “ willing or careful thinkers.” 
They were unable to see connecting links between related facts. All 
they could do in trying to account for their failure was to “leap to a 
so-called cause,” and think the problem solved, when it was not solved 
at all. This inability of his fellow-voyagers to be thinkers in the true 
sense of the term led Stevenson to make this statement. ‘‘ Culture,” 
he said, “ is not measured by the greatness of the field which is covered 
by our knowledge, but by the nicety with which we can perceive 
relations in that field, great or small.” 

“ Perceiving relations,” even after eighty years or so of State- 
provided education, is still outside the mental scope of the majority of 
people. And it is likely to remain outside that scope, as Mr. John 
_ Newsom, in his book The Education of Girls (1948), makes clear. His 
concern is with “‘ the burden of inert ideas that are merely received into 
the mind without being utilised, tested or thrown into fresh combina- 
tions, which constitute the bulk of the intellectual fodder given to the 
lower forms of the typical grammar school.”’ “‘ Perceiving relations ’”’ in 
the field of the children’s knowledge—for what Mr. Newsom says 
applies to boys as well as girls—is one step. Utilising the related ideas 
by “throwing them into fresh combinations ’’ is a further progress. 
By such means do children create something new out of what they are 
taught—a very different process from passively receiving the “ taught ’’ 
material, and letting it lie inert and unused in the mind. It is not always 
easy to arouse children’s intellectual curiosity, but once roused it is 
amazing how much it can accomplish. Some fact, something observed, 
something conceived by the imagination—any one of these may become 
a nucleus round which new growth is accreted—knowledge growing from 
more to more, not in the sense of accumulating masses of facts but in 
some vitally expanding process. 

There is a difference between training the intellect and developing 
the intelligence. The difference is so fine that defining the two terms and 
setting them one against another merely loses their essence. But 
everyone who reads this article knows full well that there are many 
highly intellectual persons who are not intelligent, as there are also 
many intelligent people who are not intellectual. Once there was a 
greater proportion of the latter. Many people who could neither read 
nor write were not as a result devoid of intelligence. Indeed there are 
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examples without number where intelligence exhibited itself in the — 
illiterate in a powerful and effective way. This in no plea for illiteracy, — 
but, in Hazlitt’s way of putting it, ‘‘ It is better to be able neither to — 
read nor write than to be able to do nothing else.”” Some, at least, of | 


the reading and writing we teach, the facts we impart, the ideas we 
instil should be a starting point for something else. 

John Dewey started his progressive school in America in 1900. The 
intellectual side of training the young was only one facet of his conception 
of what education should be. He was willing and anxious to welcome 


| 


into his curriculum “ whatever materials or resources will keep pace | 
with the full development of the child’s powers, and thus keep him | 
always prepared, ready, for the next work he has to do.”” What would © 


Dewey think of a recurrent advertisement in a provincial daily which 
appears at frequent intervals ? It is: 


Coaching given by fully qualified and experienced Teacher to 
children, aged 5-12: appointment by arrangement. 


I have even seen: 


Expert coaching given to children of five and upwards in preparation 
for entrance to grammar school. 


The words to be specially noticed are “ coaching’”’ and “ expert,” 
as also the “‘ five,’”’ which indicates at what age this forcing of the educa- 
tional pace is to begin. It seems to me one of the strangest phenomena 
of our day that half-way through this twentieth century such advertise- 
ments can even be considered for one moment. Yet I have reason 
to believe that such advertisements are not only considered carefully 
by parents and others, but are made use of in many instances. 

We are concentrating too fully on intellectual attainments, and this 
concentration has been' intensified by the coming into force of the 
Education Act of 1944. What parents mainly desire is that their 
children shall gain entrance into grammar schools. To be on the safe 
side they think it will be wise to begin young ; so at a very early stage in 
the children’s school career extra pressure is brought to bear upon them, 
where such pressure can be afforded, or sometimes even provided by the 
parents themselves. It is not sufficiently realised how hard it is for 
children who have been forced, so to speak, as in a hothouse, by extra 
coaching of some kind, when they do actually gain entrance into gram- 
mar schools. The end attained, as so it seemed in parental eyes, was 
no “end” at all. It was merely a beginning. Not only are there new 
subjects to be learned, but more homework to be done for each of them. 
There is often a journey to and from school which takes a considerable 
time, so that a child’s “‘ day ” can often be a lengthy business. 

A boy I know of passed the entrance examinations of two schools : 
one to a new grammar school some three miles from his home ; the other 
to a direct-grant grammar school of ancient foundation, more than 
twenty-five miles away in the county town of the adjacent county. 
The parents decided on the latter, so that from eleven and a half onwards 
the boy’s day has involved the walk to and from his home to the local 
station, the return train journey totalling over fifty miles in a crowded 
train, the walk or bus ride to and from the town station to the school. 


¢ 
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He leaves home before 8.45 a.m. and is rarely back much before 6 p.m. 
Then comes a meal, followed by homework. This takes two hours at 
least each evening. Take also this case of a girl of the same age. She 
lives within a few minutes’ walk of her grammar school. But before 
leaving home in the morning her parents insist that she shall “ practise,” 
for she takes private pianoforte lessons outside of her school activities. 
She reaches home soon after 4 o’clock each afternoon, but even so, 
there is homework to be done. In her case the father, a scientist, and 
the mother, a former lecturer in dietetics, go over all this work with her, 
first requiring particulars of what has been taught in each lesson of the 
day. These may sound extreme cases, and to some readers they may 
appear unique. They are each, however, typical of a group of similar 
instances. There are other groups of which other types could be given, 
but these two serve the end in view. 

How can the minds of such children keep their freshness and agility 
when such a life has to be lived over a period of five or more years ? 
Yet educationists remain unsatisfied. There is so much to learn, they 
insist, and so little time. On the one hand, as in Lancelot Hogben’s 
From Cave Painting to Comic Strip, there is the plea for keeping pace 
with the changes in our own surroundings by making facts necessary to 
be absorbed more vivid and rapid to take hold of by use of films and 
other visual aids. On the other there is an equally urgent plea on no 
account to “‘ decry study and belittle the value of books.’’* 

What we are doing is to emphasise mere intellectuality. ‘ If you have 
just intellectual training you produce what is far too common these days 
—the clever ass. There are masses of them about. They are the people 
who do not believe in anything which cannot be proved by logic or 
statistics. We are living in an unimaginative and materialistic world, 
and imaginative judgment is being starved.”’f It is imaginative judgment 
we need to foster, as well as logical deduction and reasoned argument. 
We need to keep burning what Sir William Penn termed the “ natural 


candle”’ of the human mind. “ Much reading,” he averred, “is an 
oppression of the mind and extinguishes the natural candle, which is the 
reason of so many senseless scholars in the world.’”’ “ Senseless scholars,” 


”» 


we may take it, is the equivalent of “‘ clever acses,’’ and of these we 
must seek to breed less in the future. The term “ much”’ should be 
carefully weighed. As soon as, by reading, the mind is deadened or 
bemused, and loses its resiliency, ther is the time to speak of “‘ much ’’— 
a variable quantity, one may take it, dependent upon the nature of the 
reader’s mind. 

But “ natural candle” is expressive. It is worth keeping in our 
thoughts. I can show what I mean by it from an incident in my own 
experience. A boy of eleven brought me a piece of work which was of a 
voluntary type and which was to be an individual following-up, out of 
school, of nature work on insectivorous animals, bats in particular. 
He brought me a piece of quarto paper with certain interesting facts 


* “ Books and Education,” article in Books (National Book League), November 1949. 


By G. F. Lamb. ; , . 
+ Lord Lindsay of Birker, Principal of the new North Staffordshire University 
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he had noticed himself concerning the bats, usually pipistrelles, fre-_ 
quenting his garden. This was illustrated by a rectangular set of what at 
first sight looked like complete moths, representing two species, and | 
covered by a carefully attached piece of cellophane, with a neat line- | 
frame all round. They were not, however, complete moths : they were | 
made of the carefully assembled wings and other hard bits discarded by 
the bats and left in the porch of the child’s home. Some time later I 
asked him to bring the work to me again. But it had been destroyed. | 
His mother thought it made his desk untidy, and in any case such | 
work as that ‘“‘ took time and attention from his proper homework. | 
So was the natural candle extinguished that the mind might further _ 
be burdened by repetitive intake of inert ideas, or writing set exercises _ 
on the same. To burden the mind with inert ideas, to extinguish the 
natural candle! Surely we can be wiser than that and set the mind — 
free to develop, so that the flame of its natural candle will warm not | 
only itself but the minds of other people. 


WINIFRED G. WILSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE RED DANUBE : 


HAT is taking place to-day in Czechoslovakia and in Jugo- 

W slavia repays examination if one bears in mind what their 

condition was forty years ago : what it was from which they 
were then liberated, how the process of liberation was consummated, 
and how they have fared in the short interlude of independence before 
being submerged, as they now are submerged, under the cruellest 
tyranny of them all. There is in human affairs an unvarying law— 
unvarying in its essential operation—whereby result follows inexorably 
from cause. An historic episode associated with the august name of. 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk illustrates the incidental truth that no 
matter how grand be the superstructure, if the foundations lack some- 
thing essential disaster cannot in the long run be averted. The tragedy 
of the Red Danube is a true tragedy in the classical sense, consistently 
interpreted, for instance, in the Sophoclean scene, of suffering that 
recognisably derives from the victim’s own fault, whatever be the 
particular degree of culpability : sadly thus interpreted, but with the 
tempering solace that the “ big blows ” that punish the ‘“‘ big words ”’ 
of the insolent teach us in the end to be wise ; and wisdom, observed the 
wise chorus of the “ Antigone,” “is the greatest part of happiness.”’ Not 
that this particular case is one of “ insolence’’; it is rather a case of 
innocent or unconscious error, albeit error none the less. 

What then is wisdom ? The pre-Christian pagan here referred to gave 
this prescription : ‘‘ We must not slight the gods.” Sophocles died four 
centuries before Christ was born to give authentic substance to an 
instinct already operative in the spirit even of pagan man. Twenty 
centuries have passed since Christ came upon earth, but wisdom in the 
public scope seems not yet to have been stimulated by the harvest of 
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our suffering. Yet the climax is near at hand when the very ideology 
of the menace takes the form of an issue with the law of God. Let the 
Czechoslovak instance, typical as it also is of the Jugoslav, despite the 
unessential difference between Stalin and Tito, be given its head ; and 
let the argument lead us whithersoever it will, to strange places remote 
from Prague. 

_ The general disaster, in which Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia par- 
ticipate, presents a clear case, so palpable, so crude, so gross that it is 
not possible to oversimplify it if one takes care to separate the essential 
from the unessential details. The materialist aggression, now in full 
cry, began its course at midnight of August 3rd/4th, 1914, when God’s 
law of love was brushed aside and the opposite technique of physical 
force in competition for the materialist spoils was launched upon a 
then prosperous world. It was the prosperity itself that had under- 
mined man’s wisdom, because the prosperity had gone to the heads of 
our forefathers. They forgot that the gifts of God are conditional upon 
their use for the glory of God. A German challenge in that competition 
was merely the spark that lighted the tinder. Along the Danube 
corruption and injustice in an otherwise good concept of a political 
expediency gave rise to that cry for independence which has proved, 
and was bound to prove, to be a dangerous cry: dangerous because 
independence, when conceived as an end in itself, conflicts in principle 
with that eternal law of mutual dependence upon which all human 
welfare is based. Interdependence is the true keyword of wisdom ; but 
it is an impossible ideal if charity be lacking as the motive of those 
who wield the predominant influence. It was so lacking in the breasts of 
those Germans of Vienna and those Magyars of Budapest who held the 
Czechs and the Slovaks, the Slovenes, the Croats and the Serbs in 
thrall. 

When Britain and France went to war with Germany in 1914 the 
Czech resentment against German tyranny—it amounted to that— 
broke the bounds which had contained it. But let the true kernel of 
this tragedy be exposed in those initial mistakes. The old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was rooted in the Christian tradition, though the 
tradition was betrayed in practice. The remedy for that betrayal lay 
within the spiritual, not the political, competence; but the remedy 
applied, or attempted, was political, not spiritual. The trend in affairs 
thereby started has been consistently logical in its progression. The 
motives that led to the era of world war in 1914—war which has not 
yet spent itself—were materialist. In effect the competition centred 
upon the perishable things of the earth. Now it happens in the mystery 
of life that materialist motive defeats its own object. The truth of the 
matter was expounded by Christ for our enlightenment, and indeed 
falls within our commonplace experience: namely, that we get not 
what we grab but what we give. It is a truth of noble proportion, such 
as only God could create. A generation of materialist smashing and 
grabbing in our time has illustrated the truth, at any rate in its negative 
implication. 

At the beginning of the century man was free and prosperous, though 
he misunderstood his freedom and misused his prosperity. Material 
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things then were plentiful, good, cheap. Now, so soon, they are scarce, 


bad, dear. Such is the actual result of an actual experience in the. 
materialist field. The emotional element caught up in the general 
impulses consisted of a generalised antipathy towards Germany, a | 
feeling that was encouraged, let it be admitted (for the devil had been 
given an entry into affairs) by the German faults of arrogance and even 


of brutality ; those odd strains of character running through the equally _ 
undoubted virtues of that people. It is easy to see that when the com- | 
bined military power of the British Empire and France—a formidable | 
combination in those days—became committed to the defeat of | 


Germany, the nationalist impulses of the downtrodden Czechs were | 
roused into action. Thomas Masaryk, leader of the Czech cause in the | 


Austrian Parliament, was sixty-four when the first world war broke out. _ 


An intellectual giant, scholar, philosopher and politician, a fighter of 
iron courage and strategic resource, he saw and took his opportunity as 
the acknowledged leader of the Czech people. His motive was pre-_ 


dominantly political. Asso often happens to human beings, his intellect 


became in the long run an obstacle to his wisdom. The contrasting 


example in modern times was given by Louis Pasteur, another intel- 


lectual giant who kept his gift more under control, retained the sim- 


plicity of his faith in God and the humility which bade him both thank _ 


his God for the gift and use it consciously in the service of God, and 
with the help of God deliberately sought through the sacraments of the 
Church. 

Thomas Masaryk was a good man. He devoted his life without stint 
of effort or of self-sacrifice to what he honestly believed to be the true 
interests of the people he led. Circumstance made him a rebel. He 
rebelled against the injustices of the German-Magyar overlords whe 
ruled over the ‘‘ ramshackle empire.’’ He was an insatiable student, his 
mental appetite and grasp ranging far and wide. He read Marx; he 
read Jan Hus, who in turn had read, and was influenced by, Wycliffe. 
His rebellious spirit—this is where the pity of it enters in—turned upon 
the Church : a sad memory in the context of 1951. Influenced no doubt 
by Hus (he wrote a book on Hus) he became an heretic, and even in boy- 
hood, with characteristic decision and independence, he defied the 
sacraments which Christ had instituted in His Church. He refused to 
go to the confessional ; he lapsed. Now it happened that he was the 
greatest authority of his time on Russian affairs. When the war started 
in 1914 Russia was on the side of the Western Powers, pledged to the 
defeat of Germany. To Masaryk’s mind all therefore was plain sailing. 
He escaped from Austria-Hungary, was sentenced to death in 


contumaciam while abroad, and plunged into that world Odyssey | 


which had so profound an effect on the world in which he lived, and > 


we live. 


During that Odyssey he took a house in Hampstead (21 Platt’s Lane), — 
where he laid the foundations of the propaganda that led to the Allied 
sponsoring of an independent existence for the Czechs of Austria and the - 


Slovaks of Hungary. The name Czechoslovakia was Masaryk’s coining. 
In London he became one of Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson’s international 
board that helped him in his historic institution of the weekly review 
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The New Europe (1916) : historic, because it was largely instrumental 
in deciding the Allied authorities to accept Masaryk’s plea for the 
establishment of an independent Czechoslovakia, as also for the carving 
out of an independent South Slav State (the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes as it was then called, now called Jugoslavia) from 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. At the end of the war Masaryk 
went back to Prague as the first President of Czechoslovakia and began 
that amazing enterprise of building a nation on the ruins left in Central 
Europe by the devastation of war. There was no bread when he went 
there, no organised train or postal service, no currency. By magnificent 
work he made a State, the most stable, the most prosperous, the most 
respected State in Central, Eastern or South-Eastern Europe in the 
years that followed the first world war. 

But when he thus went back to Prague, Russia was already Com- 
munist. The doctrine of Marx and the opportunism of Lenin—both 
factors well known to Masaryk but overshadowed in his mind by his 
ideal of an independent Czechoslovakia—had triumphed amid the 
sufferings inflicted by the war upon the Russian masses. Tragedy takes 
a grim course. Masaryk knew everything, or nearly everything. His 
vision, however, was limited by the political exigencies of the passing 
moment. How quickly it has passed! Logic is the most inexorable of 
the factors in the inexorability of human tragedy. The world had 
embarked, in that first world war, upon a materialist course. Moscow, 
though the fact was not then appreciated by the world at large, not 
even by Masaryk’s monumental intellect, had been entrenched as the 
logical citadel of the materialist cause. The ultimate logic of material- 
ism is atheism. When Masaryk followed the gleam of a boyhood’s 
genius—a genius that derived, however, from the head more than from 
the heart—and lapsed from the Church, he made his contribution, 
unaware, unsuspecting, to the central tragedy of our time. His own son 
committed suicide as the tragedy in the due course moved to its 
consummation. : 

The incidental mockeries in these devil-pricked human vagaries are 
beyond the counting. In 1881 Thomas Masaryk published (in German) 
his well-known sociological work Suicide as a Phenomenon of Modern 
Civilisation ; and four years later his equally well-known work, destined 
in the later retrospect to be invested with the like posthumous mockery, 
on Concrete Logic. To-day in Prague the atheist materialists are in full 
control, logically attempting the total destruction of the Church. 
Archbishop Beran is in gaol, just as in the parallel case of Jugoslavia 
Archbishop Stepinac is in gaol. 

During his travels of the first-war period Masaryk was seconded by 
his faithful lieutenant Edward Benesh, another outstandingly good 
man, but—and who shall gainsay the importance of this qualification 
in the light of what is now happening in Prague ?—another lapsed 
Catholic. He was once asked why he never went to Mass, and he 
answered : ‘‘ I have no time for such things.’’ He, too, was a man of 
intellectual greatness, though not on Masaryk’s level; he, too, was 
obsessed with the political enterprise. Now politics, untempered by the 
spiritual move, are an essentially materialist enterprise. If they be not 
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raised to the level of true wisdom by the only available means to that 
end, namely, by the use of the true intelligence which comes as a free 
gift from God, then they become a menace, not a help, to human wel- 
fare. Benesh came after Masaryk in the fullness of his power, and 
therefore came to be crushed in the more advanced course of the 
materialist tragedy. 

He is one of the most pitiful figures of modern history. A good man, 
devoted according to his lights to an ideal, unsparing of himself in his 
espousal of the cause, self-sacrificing, a trojan for work, an unresting 
schemer for what he regarded as the needs of his beloved Czechs and 
Slovaks, he, too, however, had an essentially negative motive which in | 
the end defeated his object. He himself once remarked that negative : 
policies can never be justified in diplomatic practice ; but his meaning 
was restricted to the tactical field, wherein, he held, it is better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all. There is a higher 
criterion of what constitutes a negative policy. His own motive was 
for the most part anti-German rather than pro-something, the motive 
being dictated, however genuine it was, by a sense of fear. Fear is 
always a fatal motive. It is the motive of war. It is the main instrument 
of the devil, the main enemy of faith. It leads good men to unwise 
deeds. Benesh, who had represented Czechoslovakia at the League of 
Nations continuously in the inter-war period, in the period, that is, 
between the titular first and titular second world war, had in that 
period concentrated his efforts on what he once called the “ reconcilia- | 
tion of Czechoslovakia’s parents with each other.” He regarded . 
Czechoslovakia as the joint creation, the child of Britain and France ; — 
for it was the governments of those two countries that were mostly ‘ 
responsible for the Allied decision to set up the new State. ¥ 

The Anglo-French diplomatic differences and strains that developed | 
after 1918, bearing as they did precisely on the future status of Ger- | 
many, caused intense anxiety to the mind of Benesh. It was of Ger- « 
many that he was afraid. If France and Britain, who had jointly ° 
thrown down the German incubus and thus had enabled the Czechs to | 
breathe the free air of independence, were now to quarrel about their ° 
own achievement and thereby to allow Germany, tertia gaudens, to ) 
recapture her old position, then Czechoslovakia, to the mind of Benesh, , 
seemed doomed. He did not see the still greater danger that loomed | 
ahead. His distress of mind was understandable. Yet his vision was ; 
not wholly bounded by the hypothesis of Franco-British supremacy ° 
over Germany. He was a clever man, and perceived that for any lasting ; 
good to be accomplished such supremacy must somehow be woven into } 
a pattern of European good-neighbourliness, in which Germany herself | 
must settle‘and behave. In that hope, inasmuch as the basis and con- - 
tent of international relationships were vitiated by exclusively 
materialist considerations, he was bound to be disappointed. Yet he: 
worked hard for its realisation. His part in the ill-fated Geneva | 
Protocol of 1924, which was howled down by the British Government : 
though in its essence it merely anticipated the Kellogg proposal of 1928, 
which was enthusiastically adopted by the British, as by all the other - 
governments concerned, is one of the chief monuments to his fame in L 
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the constructive field. Another is the help he gave to the equally ill- 
fated Locarno Treaty of 1925, the main object of which was to reabsorb 
Germany into the harmony, thus predicated, of Europe. 

1 But there was not, nor could be, at that time any essential harmony 
in Europe. What had taken place in 1914 constituted an error of major 
proportion for which no real contrition had been shown, despite the salt 
tears that were shed at Locarno. The nations of Europe and of the 
world were still driving along the wrong road. The simple principle of 
unselfish love had no part in the diplomatic equipment. In the due 
course, therefore, Hitler arose as the symbol of the continuing fears and 
hatreds, and the second episode of open all-out war loomed on the 
horizon. The effect of that cruel disappointment upon the mind of 
Dr. Benesh can be readily imagined. His life’s work was visibly totter- 
ing, even toppling. What he meant by the avoidance of a negative 
policy in diplomacy was thereupon promptly illustrated. After the 
Munich “ scrap of paper ”’ was signed in 1938, Benesh wrote off Britain 
and France as the guarantors of Czechoslovak independence against 
the possibility of a German renascence. He turned to Moscow as the 
only available alternative. 

If 1914 was the first disastrous date in the century’s aberration, 1938 
was the second. The logic of events stands out in its ugly precision. 
Benesh, the successor to Masaryk as prop and pillar of the new Czecho- 
slovakia, turned to Moscow. Twenty years earlier, when the first world 
war ended, the Communists had completed one year of power in 
Russia ; and Masaryk, the greatest authority on Russia then living, 
failed to foresee the part that would be taken by the Communists in 
the broad canvas of human history. It was perhaps a severe test of 
distant vision in Masaryk’s case. In 1938, when Moscow had reached 
its maturity, as it were, and had been spreading its poison for twenty- 
one years, Benesh was blinded by what to him was the immediate crisis 
of Czechoslovakia’s fate. He turned to Moscow. After the first world 
war Russia was Communist. After the second, half the world was 
Communist, Czechoslovakia herself being marked down among the 
victims. During that second world war Benesh came to London, as 
Masaryk had come to London in the first world war. He took a house 
in Gwendolen Avenue, Putney, where he planned and schemed with 
his military and other advisers ; but his heart was in Moscow, not in 
London. Masaryk had been a dominant influence in London ; Benesh 
hid himself in his self-devised obscurity. 

As Masaryk went back to Prague after the first world war, so Benesh 
went back to Prague after the second ; but whereas Masaryk went 
straight home, Benesh went via Moscow. He entered the Kremlin 
full of hope that Czechoslovakia now had a powerful champion in the 
second phase of her fight for freedom. He left the Kremlin a broken 
man. Instead of the expected sympathy and help, he had been given 
cold-blooded orders about the part he was to play in Czechoslovakia’s 
subjection to the Kremlin. All things seemed to conspire to the bad 
end. At Yalta the Western Powers, in conformity with their policy of 
giving to Russia everything she asked for, in payment for her part in 
the final campaign against Germany, had agreed that Czechoslovakia 
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should be a Russian sphere of influence if and when the war ended in © 


Germany’s defeat ; and the American forces under General Patton 
were given orders to halt when they were within twenty miles of Prague 


in order to allow the Russian forces from the north to enter first, in | 


order, that is, to give to Russia the role of formal liberator of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Benesh left Moscow to complete his return journey to Prague as a 


virtual prisoner. He broke his journey at KoSice, where he stayed | 


under virtual house arrest, the Russian troops in charge being called, in 


Moscow’s jagged sense of irony, a “‘ guard of honour.”” When he reached 
Prague he found the streets renamed in Russian characters, the shops 
and offices, including the Government offices, bedecked with huge and 
garish pictures of Lenin and Stalin, the city occupied by Russian troops, 
mostly drunk. It took three more years for the conquest to be formally 
consummated, the while Benesh, sinking in health, did what he was 


told to do. He did it reluctantly, fighting for time, but he did it. It — 


was a cruel fate for one who had spent a devoted life in the cause, to 


see the cause crash before his eyes. A premature death cut short his’ 


suffering. Jan Masaryk, the son of his father, committed suicide by 
jumping in the night from a high window of his own Foreign Office— 
his own only in name. 

The Communist conquerors in Czechoslovakia are now embarked on 
their supreme objective. Archbishop Beran stands as the remaining 
symbol (though he be in gaol) of Czechoslovakia’s cause, just as 
Archbishop Stepinac, also in gaol, is the corresponding champion of the 
Jugoslav cause : even though the menace to Jugoslavia, identical in 
kind, comes from Belgrade and Tito, not directly from Moscow and 
Stalin. It is now seen that logic remains to the end the stern, immovable 
master of the facts. It is the Church that stands as the bulwark of 
Czechoslovak freedom. Archbishop Beran did not, could not, sur- 
render. The Church established by Christ shall in the end prevail. 
When the materialist menace to our Christian civilisation first took 
form in August 1914— though the fact was not then recognised through 
the fog of hatreds—it was inevitable that unless it was halted it would 
develop sooner or later into what it now is, so soon. It was not halted, 
because a technique and a motive that continued to operate in inter- 
national affairs had ignored God in what after all were also God’s 
affairs. The elementary principles on which human welfare is founded 
were not invoked. This modern history of a tragic Czechoslovakia is 
part of the general tragedy. Human cleverness is not enough. Indeed, 
human cleverness adrift in the sea of human wilfulness is in itself a 
danger to man. Wisdom is definable as conscious obedience to, and 
reliance upon, God. We cannot do these things off our own bat. The 
difference between a sparrow that flies and a human being who makes 
an aeroplane is that a sparrow is directly sustained by an omnipotent 
God, whereas man, the highest creation of God’s contrivance, is given 
that measure of God’s own divinity which enables him, within a 
restricted competence, to create, to experiment, to think, in the end to 
choose between what is good and what is bad. He therefore must be 
cautious, as a sparrow need not be cautious, in what he does. He is 


be delivered from our self-encompassed misfortune. 
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given the free will to choose. He is given intelligence, if he will only 
accept it as one of God’s many gifts. Intelligence and wisdom consist 
in the use of man’s brains and intellect to serve the will of God. 

The tragedy of modern Europe, which includes the incidental 
tragedies of Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, is that man’s brains, his 
scientific cleverness, his resource, his endurance, his courage, his 
enterprise (all of them given him by God) have been used in what is 
essentially an ungodly cause, and have therefore produced not the 
welfare which God promises from their proper use but the adversity 
that results from their misuse. The pagan deduced from his experience 
that we must not slight the ‘“‘ gods.’”’ The Christian knows, because he 
has been authoritatively told and has collaterally found out from his 
experience, that we must not slight the God that made us. In our time 
we have witnessed a riot of disobedience to the will of God. What 
matter that Masaryk had brains and courage when we survey the 
present ruins of Czechoslovakia ? What does matter is the simplicity, 
the totality of dependence upon God. It is God that ministers to our 
needs. It is we who can prevent Him from doing so. It is not enough 
that we should recognise in an academic sense the theoretic validity of 
Christian principle. We need to infuse the principle with our life. 

Thomas Masaryk himself was a philosopher and was in addition 
motived up to a point by religious impulse. He once said : ‘‘ What is 
needed is an inner renovation, without which there is no meaning in 
political liberty. What is needed is an active love for one’s neighbour, 
without which there is no true patriotism. What is needed is to love, 
to seek and to defend the truth. What is needed is to establish public 
life upon the basis of morality and truth.”’ Excellent : up to a point. 
The point is the birth of Christ. By pagan standards such abstractions 
as ‘“‘the truth” and “ morality’ are adequate to man’s case. But 
Christ transforms the case. Christ did not come to the earth without a 
practical purpose. For man is weak, and cannot pursue even a moral 
purpose without the constant support of God. Hence the sacraments 
instituted by Christ. Hence the Church. We underestimate the Church - 
and its sacraments at our peril ; for Christ gave them to us, and God 
knows best. Sophocles could have written what Masaryk wrote in the 
words just quoted. For pre-Christian Sophocles it would have served. 
For post-Christian Masaryk it was not enough. What it lacked could 
have been added in the words: “‘ What is needed is God : to love and 
to serve Him ; to seek His help.’’ Such is the essential difference made 
to man’s equipment by the coming of Christ. The logic has come full 
circle. It is not-an accident but the working of cold logic which makes 


the Communist a professing atheist. The issue is now joined between a 


policy which presupposes the help of God and one which repudiates 


that help. There is no doubt of the outcome, for God is infallible. The 


issue had no doubt to be clearly joined before we, the human race, could 


Pree. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
May r1th,. 195%... 
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GORING* 


Mr. Frischauer’s study of Géring is not the first biography but it is far the 
best, both as a portrait and a record. Its chief interest lies in the mass of 
fresh information derived from surviving members of his intimate circle 


—Karl Koller, the last Air Force Chief of Staff, Robert Kropp, the faithful | 


valet, General Bodenschatz, his representative at Hitler’s headquarters, and, 


above all, his widow, who appears in a very favourable light. The general I 
impression is of an able, energetic, patriotic, ruthless man, who served his _ 
country in war and peace according to his lights, but lacked the moral 


strength to resist the allurements of power and wealth when they came his 
way. The best that can be said for him is that he fought bravely as an airman 


in the first world war and that he won the devotion of the Swedish Karin, _ 


who died when the Nazis were on the threshold of power, and Emmy 


Sonnemann, the Berlin actress who knew nothing about politics. Readers of — 
Sir Nevile Henderson’s Failure of a Mission will remember his tribute to the 


Field-Marshal as a likeable person despite his truculence. Compared with 
Hitler, Goebbels and Himmler, Goring was a gentleman and a moderate. 
He was neither a fanatical anti-Semite nor a warmonger. 

The story falls into three parts—the years of struggle, the years of power, 
the years of decline. In the first there are no important revelations. In the 
second the most intriguing incident is Géring’s uninvited visit to London at 
the Coronation of George VI and his return home twelve hours later on being 
informed by the Foreign Office that he was persona ingrata. The Nazi chiefs 
never seemed able to understand the horror and disgust that their régime 
inspired throughout the civilised world. The most important chapters for the 
purposes of history are those which deal with the third phase, the period of 
the second world war, in which he gradually faded out of the picture, just 
as the colourful Kaiser had shrunk into nothingness during the war of 
1914-18. It was his own fault, for luxurious living had sapped his exuberant 
energies. That drugs also played their part is true enough, though it is only 
fair to remember that the habit began with his terrible injury in the Munich 
Putsch of 1923. He had always been more attached to Hitler than Hitler to 
him, for Hitler cared for no one, and long before the final débdécle the Fiihrer’s 
respect for “ the weakling ’’ had turned to contempt. When Goring sensed 
that defeat was inevitable, Hitler’s contempt turned into anger. During the 
closing phase of the five years’ struggle his life was in danger, and Bormann, 
the reigning favourite, urged that he should be shot. 

»* The account of the Nuremberg trial is relatively brief, and the mystery of 
how he cheated the gallows seems at last to be cleared up. He had long 
carried about with him two phials of cyanide potassium, one of which he 
had given up on his arrest. The other he kept in the inside rim of the cell’s 
lavatory and swallowed it an hour or two before his condemned colleagues 
were marched out to their doom. Mr. Frischauer has taken endless pains to 
discover the truth about the man who for many years possessed authority 
second only to that of the Fiihrer himself. The whitewashing of such a man 
is impossible, but the author resists the temptation of turning his narrative 
into an indictment. The whole drama is one more confirmation of the famous 
Acton aphorism : “ All power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.”” That the leading criminals were punished for their monstrous 


crimes against humanity is little comfort to the suffering millions who 
survive to curse their names. GoRG 


* Goring. By Willy Frischauer Odhams Press. 12s. 6d. 


MR. LAW ON OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS* 


It is quite certain that Mr. Law intended to write a book that was more 
than a Conservative Party pamphlet, just as it is certain that it will be 
treated as such by both sides ; that is, it will be duly praised by the Con- 
servative Press and equally duly damned by the Socialists. Those of us who 
are neither Conservatives nor Socialists have, therefore, a special responsi- 
bility to discover whether the author succeeds in rising above his political 
prejudices to the status of a political philosopher who can not only analyse 
the reasons for our present situation but can show us the way into a better 
and saner world. I am afraid that the author nobly fails as a philosopher, 
admirably though he succeeds as a political pamphleteer. The book does not 
contain a single thought that has not been abundantly discussed before, and 
although Mr. Law is careful enough to disclaim any intention of providing us 
with any panacea he unfortunately confines himself to the expression of some 
pious hopes and some extremely vague statements about the destiny of man. 

The book starts off ambitiously enough with an attempt to analyse the 
world we live in, the greatest weakness of which in the author’s opinion is its 
scepticism and materialism. This is, of course, perfectly true, even if Mr. Law, 
like so many who have written on similar lines, tends to overrate the cohesion 
and spiritual unity of the past. He makes no attempt to explain the causes 
of this materialism, or rather his explanation is not very convincing or 
profound. His idyllic picture of a secure and prosperous nineteenth century 
is so obviously the product of the early experiences of a member of the upper 
middle class in England that it is almost pathetically inadequate in the 
setting of the world situation with which we are concerned. Over the greater 
part of the globe and for the overwhelming majority of mankind the nine- 
teenth century was not quite so idyllic as it may have seemed to the young 
Mr. Law. Yet Mr. Law is no reactionary but a man with a keen intelligence 
who has obviously thought deeply about these problems, but he cannot 
transcend his own innate limitations, a fact which perhaps sheds more light 
on the present situation than do the author’s own speculations. How can 
we hope to solve world problems if even such a sincere and conscientious 
thinker as Mr. Law fails to see them as world problems ? It is significant that 
India and Pakistan are not even mentioned in the treatise, and yet the fact 
that these countries are still members of the Commonwealth is of utmost 
importance and a triumph for British statesmanship. Or does the author 
perhaps share the view of many members of his party that India was “ given 
away’ by an incompetent Government ? Chapters II and III contain an 
indictment of the conception of the planned economy in general and of the 
Labour Government in particular. Much of what Mr. Law has to say in this 
context is perfectly sound, and yet he does not advance the dreary con- 
troversy beyond the position so ably occupied by F. A. Hayek. In any case, 
we look in vain for any practical proposals by which a free economy could be 
re-established. In fact, because of his dislike for all kinds of planning Mr. 
Law takes up some clearly untenable positions and entangles himself in 
glaring contradictions. His explanation of the depression of 1929 is widely 
off the mark. It cannot be denied that this depression, which caused more 
hardship and dislocation and had graver repercussions than the mistakes of 
all the planners, was very largely the result of the activities of speculators 
operating in a so-called free economy. It is also very difficult to follow Mr. 
Law in his attempt to square his dislike of American tariffs with his defence 
of Imperial Preferences. His argument that there was nothing wrong with 
the price mechanism if it had only been allowed to operate is about as helpful 
as the statement of a man who describes a girl as beautiful if only her nose 


* Return from Utopia. By Richard Law. Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 
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were straight and she didn’t squint. More important than all this, however, 
is the question which is perhaps the most important of our age and which 
Mr. Law does not attempt to answer: how to balance a world economy in 
which one country produces more than half the industrial output of the 
entire world. 

I cannot help feeling that the author is more than a little ungenerous to the 
British people and completely fails to give credit where credit is due. After 
all, the degree of Britain’s recovery has been quite remarkable and has been 
deeply admired all over Europe. Mr. Law is perfectly entitled to believe that 
this recovery was achieved ‘in spite of the Government, but he should have 
recognised it. To say that the dollar famine was due to greater efficiency 
in the U.S.A. is an uncharitable distortion of the facts. It was due to the 
colossal impact of total war on the whole of Europe and Asia. Since the 
author wrote his book, the dollar famine, which looms large in his gloomy 
prophecies, has disappeared, a fact which proves that it had nothing to do 
with any policy pursued in this country but was the result of world conditions 
over which no British Government has any control. Mr. Law naturally does 
not like the Labour Government, and we can readily admit that he produces 
some good reasons for not doing so. But is it fair to say that British Socialism 
is derived ‘“‘ from a materialism that is relieved only by sentimentality ” ?~ 
Were Morris, Keir Hardie, G. B. Shaw, Lansbury and A. Henderson really 
materialists ? Would it not be equally possible and perhaps more legitimate 
to describe men like Cecil Rhodes, who contributed so much to the glorious 
Victorian era, as materialists ? Is it not rather true that British Socialism 
derives from the same sources from which Wesley came? He is equally 
unhelpful in his chapter on the political aspects of our world. He uses very 
familiar arguments to reject the conception of a United Europe, without 
apparently being aware of the danger to Britain that would result if Europe 
was united either by Germany or by Russia against her. He has no word for 
France, indeed he seems blissfully unaware of what millions of Europeans feel 
at present. He dismisses the United Nations with a few platitudes and puts 
all his cards on Anglo-American co-operation about which, however, he has 
nothing to say but vague generalities. Not a word about the gigantic prob- 
lems of our time, the rise of nationalism in Asia and Africa, the need for a 
positive answer to Communism and, above all, the need to provide food and 
shelter for the hundreds of millions who make such an easy target for Com- 
munist propaganda. The author contemptuously rejects the late Professor 
Laski’s dictum that political freedom is not worth having without security. 
The point can be argued, but Mr. Law forgets that it does not matter very 
much whether this statement is true or not. What matters is that hundreds 
of millions of people in the world think that it is true. It is our duty to 
convince them not only by words but by deeds that economic security is part 
of freedom, and here again Mr. Law offers no help. Democracy cannot 
operate without responsibility, for which the people must be educated. The 
word education, however, does not occur in the whole book, and the author 
comes to the significant conclusion that democracy is incompatible with 
freedom. What does this mean if not the admission that if things are not to 
Mr. Law’s liking some dictatorship is preferable ? This is exactly the same 
method of arguing that produced Hitler who, incidentally, also praised free 
enterprise. It does not sound very convincing if somebody who himself has 
always had economic security advises the people to prefer political freedom 
to full employment, old age pensions and all the rest of the social services. 
It smacks too much of Anatole France’s often quoted definition of freedom. 
We have ‘to build a society in which there is both political freedom and 
security. It is true that Socialism can lead to tyranny but it is equally true 
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that unemployment, hunger and frustration will lead to man’s spiritual | 
degradation. Man does not live by bread alone but he cannot live without it. 
Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


LIBERTIES OF THE MIND 


A collection of essays from the pen of so distinguished an author as Charles 
Morgan is bound to raise the keenest expectations, particularly if their 
subject purports to be that of liberty. Most thinking people outside the 
Marxist camp will agree with him that never was man’s freedom more 
threatened than to-day in this insane world of ours, of which increasingly 
larger sections are invaded by a vicious new form of moral and political 
obscurantism in comparison with which the so-called Dark Ages almost 


- appear as an era of enlightenment and tolerance. If our expectations are 


not fulfilled, and if we lay aside the book* witha sigh of disappointment at 
having read another brilliant diagnosis without even a glimmer of hope of a 
cure, it is perhaps not so much the fault of the author as an indication how 
desperate that crisis in our affairs is to which the book with its somewhat 
unfortunate title is dedicated. ; 

Mr. Morgan throws part of his case away by overstating it. He is half 
convinced that we stand on the threshold of an era in which it will be possible 
to control man’s mind to such a degree as to extinguish its identity com- 
pletely. This control, which the author calls “‘ switch control,’’ a word 
presumably derived from the German word gleichschaltung, differs in kind 
from all former attempts at influencing men’s minds as it can sap and 
undermine the very roots of individuality. Mr. Morgan recalls with under- 
standable horror the purge trials in the countries beyond the iron curtain, 
and sees in them evidence for the existence of this new ghastly force of 
“switch control.” This is clearly absurd. No doubt the methods employed 
by these modern tyrants are scientifically refined forms of mental and 
possibly physical torture ; but they differ from former forms of torture in 
degree rather than in kind, and there seems no need to have to explain them 
in terms of a new mysterious force. In any case, if it were true that scientists 
are about to discover how to destroy the mind physically, as they already 
know how to destroy matter, why worry at all? In a world in which the 
human mind could be destroyed at will freedom could no more be main- 
tained than health in a body in which the cells had been destroyed. Mr. 
Morgan, however, does not pursue this terrifying bogy beyond the intro- 
ductory essay. In fact, in his second essay on the liberty of thought he 
approaches the old problem of freedom in a more orthodox and, I am afraid, 
wholly unsatisfactory way. In a later essay he advocates that the poet and 
story-teller should descend into the arena of politics and industry to the 
benefit of everybody concerned. The excursion of the poet and story-teller 
Charles Morgan into the realm of political theory is, however, not exactly 
encouraging. I yield to no one in my admiration of Morgan the novelist, 
but if it comes to British constitutional history I rather trust myself to the 
Master of Trinity. Mr. Morgan thinks that Montesquieu was right when he 
detected his famous principle of the separation of powers in the British 
Constitution, and Mr. Trevelyan thinks he was wrong. The facts, however, 
support Mr. Trevelyan, and facts may not matter to the novelist but they 
do to the historian. How one can speak of a separation or even a balance of 
powers in eighteenth-century England, where the Justices of the Peace did 
most of the administration together with their judiciary activities, it 1s 
difficult to imagine. This may seem merely an academic matter, of interest 

*Liberties of the Mind. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
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only to professional historians, but, in fact, it goes to the root of Mr. Morgan’s 
argument. He seems to think that we are in danger of losing our liberty | 
because we have lost that precious separation of powers, and he believes | 
that the Americans are much better off in this respect because the men who- 
drew up the American Constitution also believed that Montesquieu was right. 
Alas, what strange illusion! The Germans had the most magnificent Con- 
stitution anybody could possibly devise in which powers were balanced to 
a nicety. Yet Hitler just disregarded it. Constitutions do not prevent | 
revolutions or establish liberty, as Mr. Morgan thinks ; the case of France . 
indicates rather the opposite. It is true the House of Commons could abolish 
all our liberties to-morrow, but it does not dream of doing so because it is a | 
British Parliament representing the British people, in whom the spirit of | 
freedom burns as brightly as ever. If this spirit should ever flag, no con- | 
stitutional barriers would make the slightest difference. I regret that so 
intensely British an author should fail to see that in this time of confusion _ 
and darkness British democracy, with all its shortcomings and failures, is yet 
the only hope for the future. Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EAST EUROPE* 


The only drawback to this excellent study is that owing to unavoidable — 
delays in publishing it stops short at 1948, and the stream of events has 
flowed swiftly since then. But it is so valuable and informative that Chatham _ 
House can be confidently expected to follow it up with later volumes, as, 
indeed, this one follows a survey made in 1939. While Professor Betts has 
been happy in his contributors, they have been equally fortunate in their 
editor, for his final summing up is a model of careful comment on the situa- 
tion as it appeared at the time. He and his team, Miss Auty and Miss — 
Wiskemann, Mr. Ireland and Mr. Tappe, have been brilliantly successful in — 
compressing within the narrow limits of a bare 214 pages the main outlines 
of the revolutionary changes of the post-war period in Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. The changes in Albania 
have not been covered. Comparing this book with the former survey it 
seems incredible that the same territory is under review. What has actually 
happened surpasses the wildest flights of imagination, but as the story of 
each country is told, we discern two common factors that remain constant 
in this complex of political and economic revolution. Irrespective of its 
political past, each country has fallen under the sway of the Communist 
Party, and this party has succeeded, thanks to its Moscow-trained leaders, 
in liquidating all effective opposition. The story makes tragic reading, and 
is related with such skill that the underlying drama is not submerged 
beneath a cold and academic style, but what has since proved an even 
greater drama, the stresses and strains, and struggle for power behind the 
scenes, was then largely hidden from view. Miss Wiskemann points this 
but in her apposite little note on the trial and execution of Rajk. The 
common economic factor is the introduction of economic “‘ planning ”’ on 
the Soviet model to raise the standard of living of the poverty-stricken 
countryside. . Statistics have been carefully studied and interpreted, and the 
achievements assessed with appreciation of what has been done. Neverthe- 
less, as we read of country after country being turned over “ for the time 
being ” to heavy industry, with all its implications in the present world 
situation, deep misgiving is aroused as to how far the slogan “ higher standard 
of living ”’ is a catchword to secure the support of the people for the political 
schemes of the Kremlin. Dr. WINIFRED TAFFS. 


* Central and South-East Europe, 1945-48. Edited by R. R. Betts. Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 18s. : 
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